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The true spirit of thanksgiving simply expressed in this old print “Saying Grace” by 
Adriaan van Ostade, a Dutch artist who lived from 1610-1685. 
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Is the Environment Right? 


Making Classrooms Attractive Often Provides A Stimulating Challenge 


OR all that art is now definitely ree- 


ognized as a close relative, if not 


an integral part of the Home Eco- 
nomics program, there are. still too 
many dull, drab, bare, and cheerless 


school rooms used for the teaching of 
Home Economies and Related Art. 


Can you, as the teacher, hope to 
make of art a living, functioning part 
of your pupils’ lives if the room = in 


which they spend a part of every school 
day does not give them contacts with 
art materials and with appropriate uses 
of these materials, and does not make 
them feel that materials 
beautiful in’ color 
a natural 

Some of you may be tempted to ex- 
your 


articles and 


and design can be 


part of one's surroundings? 
condition of 
another of the 


cuse the existing 


classroom by one or 
many excuses that have been offered by 
other teachers. 

“My 
changed in any way.” 

“Mine is so poorly proportioned that 


classroom is too small to be 


there is no way of rearranging the 

present furniture, let alone considering 

adding anything.” 
“Mine is a basement 


The windows are small 


room and sim 
ply impossible 
and high and the plumbing pipes are 
exposed overhead.” 

“My room is a regular barn, It’s so 
large there is no use in trying to make 
it attractive.” 

“Mine has to be used for everything 
I teach, so there is little use in trying 
to fix it up.” 

And so it 
seen a room that was absolutely devoid 
Isn't 


a room that presents problems a real 


goes, but have you ever 


of possibilities for improvement? 


test of your own art ability and a real 
challenge to your best efforts? 
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By 
Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Ames, lowa 


Without the expenditure of a single 


penny or of much time and effort most 
rooms can be made to appear to better 
advantage by the simple means of first, 
arranging the window shades in the 
room so they are at least even in height 
if they cannot be so arranged as to di- 
vide each window into two interesting 
parts; second, hanging any curtains o1 
draperies at the windows so as. to 
maintain the structural harmony of the 
promote pleasing 


windows and to 


space relations between the curtains, 
the windows, and the wall spaces; and 


third, rearranging the 
school 
the standpoint of light and use, but so 


arranging and 


room furniture, not only from 
that each piece will contribute as much 
as possible to the appearance of the 
room. 

If you 
your classroom in terms of needs and 


have difficulty in analyzing 
possibilities, try asking yourself the fol 
lowing questions: 

form a 


Does each piece of furniture 


unit with the other pieces with which 
it is used or does it stand out by itself? 

Docs each piece of furniture or equip 
ment seem to belong to the wall space 
in which it is placed? 

Are 
broken up? 

Are some of the wall spaces too bare? 
and 


some of the wall spaces too 


Does your eye travel easily 


smoothly around the room or does it 


“jump” from one thing to another? 
Are there suitable and interesting 
unit arrangements of furniture and ac- 


cessories in the room? 
Does the 


ture and equipment invite the kind of 


arrangement of the furni 


work and activities that are to be en 
gaged in in that room 
Are the turnishings and accessories 


suitable in texture, in color, and in de 


sign for the room and the activities to 


be carried on within it 


Is there a sufficient amount of inter 
esting color in the room: 

Is there adequate and attractive stor 
age space for the room 

Does the bulletin board exemplify 


the principles of art 


If after asking yourself these ques 
tions, you are still in doubt as to the 
best procedure to follow, try taking 
everything down from the walls) and 
moving the furniture out into the cen 
ter of the room In this way you will 


free yourself from the influence of 
precedent. Several dgsirable posstbili 
ties should now begin to unfold them 
selves to you lo your surprise you 
may find yourself in a most creative 
mood and ready to attempt great 
things with what a short time ago, 
seemed to be a very unpromiusing situ 


ation. 


In a classroom as in a home, the 


walls and woodwork play an important 


part as the background for the furni 
ture, the furnishings and the people 
who are to be in the room And just 
as in a home, cost, or cost and labor, 
must enter into the question of how 
often walls and woodwork can be re 


surfaced 


While the 


natural and logical method 


may be that of improving the back 
ground spaces first, we hould remem 
ber that all school expenses have to be 


fitted into an annual budget This may 


that nothing can be done in the 


mean 
way of fresh paint for some time On 
the other hand, school room wall paint 
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1s usually chosen from the stand- 


point of very practical use, so 
as long as it is reasonably clean 
it should not interfere too much 
with any plans you may work out 
for making your classroom as at- 
tractive and inviting a place as 
students. 


possible for your 


Assuming that the walls and 
woodwork are acceptable and that 
the larger pieces of furniture and 
equipment are arranged in the 
room so they are suited to the 
intended use, and so they main- 
tain the structural harmony of the 
room, and that each piece seems 
to belong to the space in which 
it is placed, let us consider other 
possibilities for providing attrac- 
tive classrooms at little expense. 

Th 
to contribute to the appearance of 


bulletin board can be made 
the classroom. In itself it can be 
a fine example of good propor- 
tion. It can also be a source of 
well chosen teaching materials 
and a constant example of good 
space relations. A small bulletin 
board arranged over a desk or a 
book case may serve to make that 
desk or book case seem to belong 
better to the wall space in which 
used. It 


desirable to 


have to be has 


found 


it may 
often been 
have at least one movable bulletin board 
in addition to the larger and more per- 
manent one usually found in every class 
This movable one may be simply a 
bound with 


room 


piece of beaver board 
gummed tape and hung as a picture, or it 
may be a piece of framed burlap, monks- 
cloth or cork matting. 

Carefully chosen maps, charts, prints 


f good pictures and suitable textiles 


are also excellent materials to use in 


breaking up uninteresting wall spaces 


or in making a unit group of a piece 
of furniture in a given wall space. But 


the chosen materials, good as each 
may in itself be, should not be used 
continuously Not only is there dan- 


that 
if not contempt, but there is the 


ger 


familiarity will breed indiffer- 
ence, 
possibility that sameness in one’s sur 


roundings may deaden or dull one’s 


powers of observation and apprecia 
tion 
Attractive and well placed screens 


in the Home Econom 
Not only will 
room 


their place 
Art 


make a 


have 


ics and classroom. 


i serecn ] irge seem 


smaller and more inviting, but it) may 


be used to conceal an ugly though very 


utilitarian torage space, or to secure 


a desirable bit of privacy 


In one school the Home Economics 
class added considerably to the appear 
ance of their classroom hy assembling 
a dressing table unit and a screen that 


matched. For this they utilized an old 


dilapidated three-section screen that had 
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An old sewing machine and a discarded table minus its 
legs was transformed into this attractive unit. 


had a fabric cover, an old, seldom used 
sewing machine from the clothing lab- 
oratory, a small collapsible table that 
had lost one pair of legs, and a good- 
sized oak framed mirror. 

The mirror was already hanging in 
light for fitting 


a good garment 


and was a popular place for the girls 


any 


in that last minute “primp period” grow- 
ing girls always want. But there wasn’t 
any place for pins and tape measures 
during dress fitting sessions, nor combs 
and compacts during “primp  periods.”’ 
So the old sewing machine was rolled 
up in front of and beneath the mirror 
the table folded 
found just size to fit on the 
Thus simply 


small and 
the 


of the sewing machine. 


and was 


top 


was the foundation of a dressing table 
The old 


tried in position to give some privacy 


assembled screen was next 


at dress fitting time. Then the color 
of paint for the mirror frame, the 
dressing table top, and the screen 
frame were tentatively decided upon 
and a committee appointed to select 
samples of suitable, inexpensive, and 


fabrics to be used for the 


table 


attractive 


dressing curtain and for the 
screen, 

The final selections were as follows: 
the 


the dressing table top with black paint 


Ivory paint for mirror frame and 


for a line of emphasis on the mirror 
frame and for the frame of the screen, 
expressed it, “the 


For, as the girls 





screen will get handled a lot more 
than the mirror, so the black will 
be better and anyway it will be 
more interesting if the two pieces 
aren’t exactly alike.” 

The skirt or curtain for the 
dressing table was made of a 
plain cotton fabric, creamy tan in 
color and trimmed with a print 


of the same texture, but in a 
geometric pattern of greens, 
black, orange, and yellow and 
with rows of bias tape that re- 
peated some of the colors in the 
print. 

The screen was covered with 


the printed fabric which was put 
on very full. To complete the 
dressing table unit an inexpensive 
black glass vase and candlestick 
were purchased and arranged on 
either side of the mirror. Be- 
tween them was placed a card- 
board box, interesting in shape 
and convenient in size, for mis- 
cellaneous pins and mending sup- 
plies. This with 
construction paper suited in color 
to the rest of the unit. A left over 
banquet candle, yellow in color, 
was added to the candlestick 
and the vase was filled with what- 


was covered 


ever garden flowers were in sea- 
son. 

Not only had this group of girls 
assembled an attractive and useful unit 
of furnishings for their classroom, but 
they had developed a greater degree of 
interest in the furnishings of the room 
and in the care of these furnishings. 
Whenever the sewing machine was 
needed for service by a clothing class 
it was a simple matter to remove the 
top te which the curtain was tacked 
and wheel the sewing machine into a 

convenient position for sewing. 
Another type of screen that is also a 
welcome addition to a schoolroom is 
one made of beaver board. This may 
be made either in two or in three sec- 
tions hinged together. It may be 
painted in different colors on the two 
sides or one side may be painted and 
the other covered with a wall paper. 
Such a well be used as a 
background for such units of home fur- 


screen can 
niture and accessories as, 

(1) a small table with a picture or 
textile and suitable 
accessories arranged upon it. 

(2) a chair, and an end table with 


hanging above it 


a lamp and books. 

(3) a chair, a bookcase and suitable 
accessories, 

The 
ground sereen 
tunity for the pupils to have a greater 
variety of actual contact with unit ar- 


of this kind of back- 


affords excellent 


presence 
oppor- 


rangements of home furnishing articles 
and materials. 
(Turn to page 358) 
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An Effective Method of Teaching Nutrition 


The following experiment is published 
as an example of a simple demonstration 
in nutrition which can be carried out in 
any classroom at a minimum cost. It ts 
not offered as research, for anyone with 
nutrition training can foretell the result, 
but as an effective method of teaching 
elementary nutrition facts to young chil- 
dren in a graphic manner and without 
elaborate equipment or a spectal laboratory. 


HENEVER one watches the effect 
Wi an improved diet upon an under- 
nourished child, one is impressed with the 
possible results of better food habits for 
the general population. The most effec- 
tive place to begin is of course with the 
children. The most effective teaching is 
unquestionably When a_ child 
watches a pet respond to changes in its 


visual. 


food, he has an unanswerable argument 
to support what the teacher and the text- 
book tell him. 

Fortunately such visual teaching is not 
difficult to arrange in a school room, For 
a little over two last year 
watched the progress of three pairs of 
white rats on diets such as children often 


months we 


eat. The diets were purposely kept so 
simple that they could | 


Names for the rats were chosen 


e easily repro- 


duced. 
so as to suggest the most important part 
of the diet. The basis for the diet given 
Mr. and Mrs. Milky Way was the equiva- 
lent of whole wheat bread and milk. For 
eonvenience whole wheat flour and whole 
milk powder were mixed in the proportion 
of two to the addition of a 
small amount of table salt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Micky Meat had whole wheat bread and 
meat. For Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Sweet 
the whole flour 
mixture was diluted with an equal quan 
tity of In addition, all the rats 
had daily plenty of water and vegetables 


one, with 


wheat and whole milk 


sugar. 


left from the laboratory work or from 
the college diningroom. Two or three 
times a week a small amount of meat 


was given to those not receiving it daily. 


Occasionally candy was given to those 
not having sugar in their diets. Mr. and 
Mrs. Milk of course were the children 
who had a good diet provided. Mr. and 


Mrs. Meat represented those who did not 
like milk but 
Sammy and his wife were the children 


who “ate plenty of meat.” 
who ate candy at recess and after school 
and who consequently were not hungry 
for their regular meals. 

For lack of a nutrition laboratory the 
rats had to be kept in a recitation room 


A small table 


NOVEMBER, 


was put in one corner to 
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accommodate them where they could be 
somewhat shielded from the light and 
from drafts. The cages were made by 


bending a 10-inch strip of quarter inch 


wire mesh into an open cylinder, just 


big enough to set down into a large cake 
tin. A similar cake tin formed the cover, 
weighted with a stone to discourage noc 
turnal explorations. The cut edges at top 


and bottom can be bent back or covered 


with a strip of zinc. A separate square 
the hot 
This 


has 


of the same mesh was laid over 
bottom. 


tom pan to form a false 


seemingly insecure arrangement 


proved quite satisfactory for our short 


experiments, and is cheaper than a more 
complete cage. There is no reason how 
ever why the false bottom could not be 
shaped to fit the pan and the cage loosely 
wired to it. Discarded cold cream jars 
served as cuns for food and water. They 
were wired in with copper wire to pre 
vent the animals from turning them over 
the 
The 


scrubbed once a week with soap and hot 


Newspapers, cut to fit bottom pan, 


were changed daily. cages were 


water. If cared for in this way, two ot 
three cages can be kept in a classroom 


without being objectionable. 








WEIGHT RECORDS 
Recorded Weights Weekly Gains 
grams grams 
co ¥ S x ¥ 
= A Ba Ss oh OF 
Mar. 12 38 12 15 
19 56 SI 57 18 9 12 
26 8&2 65 $73 2 14 °= 16 
Apr. 2 108 76 «688 2s I 15 
9 128 95 104 20 19 16 
16 153 111 114 25 16 = 10 
2s 37l la HY 12 5 
Mr. Sweet and Mr. Meat put on same 
diet as Mr. Milk 
30 188 145 125 17 + 22 6 
May 7 202 171 146 14 2 ali 








The weight charts were posted on the 
bulletin board. the 
presence of the rats interfered with class 


For a day or two 


work but very soon they were accepted 


and work went on as usual. Occasionally 


time was taken to call attention to the 
charts or to show the rats. It was inte1 
esting to notice the number of students 


who, as they entered the room, glanced at 


the rats All 


the charts and then at six 
rats were from the same litter. The small 
est were selected for the best diet. When 
the experiment started, Mr. and Mrs. 
Micky Meat were the largest. All were 


By 
Cora E. Gray 


Catawba College 


Salisbury, North Carolina 


Weight Curves of 
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weighed to the nearest gram once a week 
\s might be expected Mr. and Mrs. Milky 
Milk grew best. At the end of four 
weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Meat were doing 
poorly \fter six weeks Mrs. Meat was 
losing weight. At that time all the rats 
were put on the samg diet as Mr. and 
Mrs. Milk, with immediate improvement 


in growth. 


By the end of the experiment Mr. Milk 
had passed the stage of most rapid 
growth. Mr. Sweet responded immedi 
ately but it took Mr. Meat an extra week 
to recover from the stunting effect of the 
poor diet. The weight records for the 
females are quite comparable and hence 
not shown 

It was unfortunate that our experiment 
could not have run another week or two 


in order to watch the recovery in the case 
of Mr. Meat especially. It is probable 
that neither the meat nor the sugar rats 
would ever have reached the size of the 
milk rats. Their response to a better diet 
is however well worth emphasizing. It 
is important to show children that milk 
is the best food for growing animals but 
it is equally important to teach them that 


wginning to drink milk now will help 


In such an exper ment the tion of 


(Turn to pag 


(yuie 


, 
390) 
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Home Economics Notebooks 
An Evaluation of Their Worth As a Teaching Device 


OTEBOOKS for home econom- 
N ics seem lately to have fallen 
into disrepute as a teaching device. In 
the past they were such bulky affairs, 
requiring such an enormous amount of 
time and effort that many teachers are 
now about to discard them altogether. 

In deciding whether we will retain 
or discard note books as a part of home 
first an- 
alyze their importance in our present 
scheme. What is a notebook? Is it 
a record of material of highly technical 
the 
Is it a way for pupils 
to spend time? Must it be 
detailed 
located in 


enonomics teaching, we must 


nature on which teacher happens 
to be informed? 
a place for 
that 


reference 


depositing information 
easily be 
books? Should it 
for teaching the fundamentals of good 
English? Does it 
Should it be 
his progress in 


could 
become a_ device 
need illustrations? 
a pupil’s own record of 
a unit, using the mate- 
rials and references available? 

The ability to evaluate reference ma- 
terial, utilize it in problem solving and 
record it in an orderly 
difficulty to the 
therefore we must not expect too much 


Inanner, pre 


sents average adult; 


in the notebooks of school 
In the 


in the unit plan of organization, how 


high girls 


problem solving method used 


ever, the notebook becomes a necessary 


step in following the development. of 
a project. It is the teacher’s task to 
furnish guides either mimeographed, 


printed, or outlined on the board, di 
recting the thinking of the students on 
the particular problem involved. Good 
organization in teaching will have clearly 
defined objectives underlying every unit 
taught; the pupil’s own thinking should 
her own rate 


permit her to progress at 


of speed, with guides, references and 
discussions furnished with the teach 
er’s assistance. \s the project pro- 
gresses, the pupil can answer the ques- 
tions as they are presented and dis 
cussed, keep references in an orderly 
way, and at the end write it up in her 
own way and take it to the teacher. 
Practical arts and science types of 
teaching offer an unusual opportunity 


tools,” as Morrison 


the 


and pupil alike is tangible evidence of 


for using “study 


calls them; a notebook to teacher 


working methods. My experience has 
been that home economics students en 
joy keeping notebooks, if they can de 
velop them along individual lines and 
feel that the results are 
inal contributions 


their own orig 
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In assembling the information need- 
ed to the 
with a project, some concise form of 


work out notes connected 
outlining should be indicated or a sys- 
tematic record developed. The students 
in home economics classes represent 
groups with varying backgrounds, and 
transferring the fundamentals of good 
English to the organization of a good 
notebook will difficult’ task 


to some. A few will be capable of de- 


present a 


veloping their own notebooks, the ma- 
jority must be guided into learning how 
to use the books avail- 
able, and recording the material into a 
The will 


improvement 


and materials 


usable form. results at first 


will 
and 


be crude, but come 


with intelligent supervision co- 


operation by the teacher. I have found 
it helpful to teach outline construction 
as a part of the first few problems dis- 
cussed in a beginning course; individual 
outline may be used as a part of the 
class discussions until the group under- 
stands that the work must be organized 
before it is ac- 


into a creditable form 


cepted. The guide sheets furnished are 


simple in construction, but they con 


tain the minimum essentials required in 
working out the course; capable stu- 


dents are able to add references and 


illustrations later on, 
There are two forms of outlining in 
the 


seems more easily understood 


common usage, illustrated below; 
second 
by beginning high school classes. 
Type 1. Fundamentals of a = good 
outline 
A. Should be orderly 
1. Illustrations 


2. Writing should be readable 


neatly placed 


a. may be written in pen. or 


pencil 


3. Contains only essential informa- 
tion needed in solving a particu- 
lar problem. 

1. Wording should be brief 
2. References recorded properly. 

Type 2. 

1. A good outline contains only 
essential information. 

(1) Statements should be brief 

and to the point. 
references to items 


(2) Confine 


needed in solving present 
problems. 
2. The form of the outline should 
be orderly and concise. 
(1) Writing in pencil or ink. 
(2) Illustrations placed where 
most attractive 


they are 


and wseful 





By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 


John H. Lehman High School 
Canton, Ohio 


indicated 
para- 


the forms 


pupils 


In addition to 
above, some can use a 
graph form more easily than these. If 
they can pick out the main topics in- 
volved in working out their particular 
problem and compile orderly notes un- 
der these headings, the form may be 
more useful than the more formal out- 
line, and should be accepted. 

Illustrative whether orig- 
inal or cut-out in type, may add greatly 
to the attractiveness and 
the notebook, but these should be the 


materials, 
meaning of 


pupil’s own problem to devise and add. 
Many girls do not have access to ma- 
terials needed for illustrative purposes, 
and it is expensive and unnecessary for 
the department to furnish all the ma- 
terials used. In our department we 
have arranged an exchange system of 
the pupils and the 


materials between 


department. For example, while we 
are studying clothing units, one drawer 
in the laboratory is used for scraps of 
textiles, furnished by the pupils or my- 
self, another drawer is used for collect- 
ing magazines, either current or out-of- 
date copies of fashion and home deco- 
by the girls 
Any- 
can 


journals, donated 
the department. 


ration 
in the class or 


thing in these exchange drawers 
be used by any student for an illustra- 
the remarkably 


is well to add that it is 


tion, and plan works 
well. It 


less for the pupils.to paste textile ma- 


use- 


terials into their notebooks unless they 


are identified as to name, price and 
width; the teacher must be prepared to 
assist in the labeling of these materials 
and furnish adequate references and 
information. 

Some of the materials in the form of 
booklets and charts, as those used in 
consumer education, are too bulky to 


My 


with 


pin into the notebooks. 
pupils leaf 
stiff covers; a heavy mailing envelope 
the size of the back cover can be pasted 
on the inside, furnishing an excellent 


paste or 


use loose notebooks 


place to file large pieces of material, A 
piece of heavy brown wrapping paper, 
pasted on three sides of the inside back 
cover, works equally well for filing pur- 


poses. 
Home economics notebooks in— the 
past have too often been devices for 


putting in time. The teaching content 
(Turn to page 362) 
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Teaching Garment Construction 


Suggestions for a Ninth Year Clothing Class 


F every girl in a_ clothing class 

works on the same type of garment 
at the same time, the clothing teacher 
is kept busy seeing that each one learns 
all she should while working on that 
particular project. If each works in- 
dependently, however, the problem of 
making sure the pupil understands what 
she is doing and the problem of check- 
ing individual progress is doubly hard. 
To help the girl analyze the problems 
involved in her projects before she be- 
gins them, rather than have her start 
before she really knows what she 
should do and to make her feel respon- 
sible for her own progress, I have de- 
vised this plan. 

Before the girls have completed their 
first project—a fitted cotton slip which 
is required of every girl—they are 
given a mimeographed list of the things 
about clothing construction that they 
should learn to do during the year, The 
items on this list are grouped under 
four headings—stitches, seams, hems, 
and construction processes. The items 
listed under each will vary with the age 
and abilities of the group as well as 
with the amount of time allotted to the 
construction work. For the first year 
clothing class in senior high school I 
use the following list: 


I. Sritcues 
Running 
Hemming 
Basting 
Machine stitching 
Overcasting 
Slip stitch 
Catch stitch 
Tailors’ tacks 
Fagoting 
Blanket stitch 
Hemstitching 


II. Seams 
Plain with edges bound 
Plain with edges overcast 
Plain with edges pinked 
Plain with edges turned and stitched 
French 
Mock French 
Lapped or top-stitched 
Felled 


IIT. Hems 

Straight 

Circular 

Rolled 

IV. Construction Processes 

Gathers— 
Hand 
Machine 

Facings 
Straight 
Bias 

Bias Binding 

Piping 

Slashed opening 
Faced 
Bound 

Plackets 
Continuous 
Faced and 
Tailored 


bound 
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Darts 
Plaits— 

Box 

Inverted 

ollars— 

Convertible 

Flat and attached with bias facing 
Tucks 
Darns 
Patches 
Pockets— 

Patch 

Set in 
Buttonholes— 

Bound 

Worked 
Loops— 

Thread 

Cloth 
Correct ways to sew on snaps 
Correct ways to sew on buttons 
Correct ways to sew on hooks and eyes 
Correct ways to sew on zippers 
Correct ways to sew on shoulder straps 
How to cut and join bias strips 
How to attach a set-in sleeve. 


The items on this list are taken from 
clothing texts and from booklets put 
out by various commercial concerns 
interested in promoting home sewing. 

Samples are made showing the dif- 
ferent steps in making each item in the 
list above. These are mounted on con- 
struction paper and kept in manilla 
folders in a filing case which the girls 
are at liberty to use. When several 
girls are using a sample at one time 
it is posted on the bulletin board. 

As soon as one project is completed 
and before the next one is begun, each 
girl must fill out a check sheet like 
the one given below: 


Check Sheet. 


Name 

Project 
I. On this garment I 

following satisfactorily: 
A. Hems 


have performed the 


B. Seams 


C. Stitches 


D. Construction processes 


| I should improve the following when I 
make my next project 
A. Hems 
B. Seam 


C. Stitches 


onstruction Processes 


_ 
~ 


By 
Helen Charley 


Charleston High School 
Charleston, Illinois 


I1I.—Items I plan to use on my next proj- 
ect: 
Hems 


D. Construction Processes 


In Part 1 the girl simply records va- 
rious things found on the original list 
which she kad satisfactorily on 
the project being checked. Items listed 
as unsatisfactory under Part II should 
be performed satisfactorily on the next 
project For that 
they should be listed under Part III if 
pattern which re- 


done 


if possible, reason 


the girl can find a 
quires them. 

Before Part III can be 
the pupil only 
pattern she intends to use next, but she 
must also have studied it rather thor- 
advisable 


filled 
know 


out, 


must not what 


oughly. In some cases it is 
to require the pupil to make a sample 
of different required; in 
others, the girl may decide to “try it 
out” first herself. This prevents the 
girl from attempting a garment that is 
and it makes for speedy 


processes 


too difficult 
construction once the garment ts start- 
ed. Both of these are important fac 
tors in maintaining interest in the work 

As each project is completed a check 
sheet is filled out by the 
checked by the teacher and put on file 


The goal for the year is to perform sat 


pupil, re- 


isfactorily on one or more projects all 


the items on the original list 


The success of this plan was evi 
denced in the following way (1) The 
girls considered their patterns more 
carefully with the result that fewer pat 
terns that were too difheult) were ‘ 
lected. (2) Even though the girl was 
unable to purchase pattern and mate 
rial for a time, there was alway ome 
thin waiting t be done he need 
not wait n the teacher t tell her 
what to do next. (3) Since each girl 
inalyzed het pattern for | 
if rather t u ! he ise t lower 
a take ‘ che t 
il | le i vasted 
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Adult Home Economics Education 


By 
L. Belle Pollard 


Supervisor Adult Homemaking, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


HERE is a great “back to school” 
movement in Missouri, in the field 
of Adult Homemaking. 

The adult of today, and this is true 
not only in but throughout 
the country, is eager to improve as a 
homemaker, Interest in a study of the 
profession is evident everywhere be- 
cause greater numbers than ever before 
are enrolled in adult home economics 
classes. Additionally, the homemaking 
sections of more magazines and news- 
papers are being read as a means of 
securing information to _ better 
with innumerable and varied home sit- 

patronizing 
schools and 


Missouri 


cope 


individuals are 
cooking 


uations; 
radio programs, 
the many home making demonstrations 
provided by public utilities and depart- 
ment stores; and educational programs 
featured by local art museums, libraries 
and other organized groups are taken 
advantage of by increasing numbers of 
citizens in all walks of life. 

Has the rapidly changing economic 
and social order in which we live chal- 
become better 
prepared for their work? Have people 
realized that the home has been some- 
what inadequate in the line of defense 


lenged homemakers to 








Adult homemakers studying the planning of nutritious meals at Michigan 
State College—Summer, 1936. 


during recent years? Are individuals 
more homemaking ccnscious—do they 
believe that the profession necessitates 
study? 

A few years ago it was generally 
thought that any person could estab- 
lish a home and manage the institution 
successfully. In fact, some individuals 
today think that caring for a family is 
a relatively simple art. However, home- 
making is the greatest of all, profes- 
sions—it is a science, an art, a business, 
and success in that field is achieved 
when women and men become students 
These realizations, 
and many urged home- 
makers to take advantage of the great 
educational opportunities now avail- 
able. “They want to analyze and solve 
the problems involved in the manage- 
ment of their homes under present-day 


of their problems. 


others, have 


living conditions.” There is much evi- 
dence that modern living has awakened 
both women and men to the realization 
that homemaking, if the home is to pre- 
serve our ideals, necessitates special 
and every continuing study. 

A recent canvass indicates that adults 
are interested, principally, in attending 
homemaking classes 

To learn to be better homemakers, 

To have the companionship of peo- 

ple ‘experiencing the same prob- 
lems, 

To escape from undesirable home sit- 

uations, and 

To better themselves in certain voca- 

tions, such as teaching, dress- 
making, restaurant work, etc. 

The survey revealed that ninety per 
cent of the people participating in the 
study enrolled in adult home economics 





St. Louis, Missouri, homemakers at work on consumer-buying problems. 
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classes because they earnestly wanted 
to be better homemakers. 

Classes in adult home economics edu- 
cation, which are considered an excel- 
lent source of help to both women and 
men, are becoming increasingly popular. 
For many years individuals have had 
the opportunity to study the physical 
phases of homemaking. Evening 
schools throughout the country have 
offered instruction in cooking, sewing 
and millinery. While the realization 
long has prevailed that homemaking 
problems are not all of a physical na- 
ture, it has been only in comparatively 
recent times that anyone decided to do 
something about it—as a result, today, 
the social and psychological aspects of 
home life are being brought to the 
fore by some of the country’s ablest 
leaders in the field of. education. 
Courses in child development, family 
relationships, home management, etc., 
are now Offered for study. This broad- 
er and much more comprehensive type 
of educational schedule, which has 
greatly appealed to women, and men 
too, has been appropriately labeled the 


“Balanced Homemaking Program.” 
The schedule was called “balanced” 
because its ambitious purpose was to 


include all of the more vital phases of 
home living. For example, it gives 
adults an opportunity to study: ~ 

How to live more happily together. 

Habit training of children as a basis 

to desirable social conduct. 

How to manage the daily schedule 
to save time, energy and money. 

How to plan, prepare and serve nu- 
tritious, low-cost family meals. 

Selection and construction of cloth- 
ing, considering the general prin- 
ciples of design and color. 

Evaluation of our purchasing guides. 

Selection and arrangement of home 
furnishings for convenience and 
attractiveness. 

Care of the family group to maintain 
good health, and many other fea- 
tures too numerous to mention. 

Desirable class results have been se- 

cured when adults were given a choice 
of courses. And, I have found that 
the grown-up likes to select the time 
and place for class meeting. We have 
made particularly satisfactory use of 
class time and energy when the group, 
with the instructors’ assistance, has set 
up specific, obtainable class objectives 
—goals for accomplishment within. a 
given period. This procedure has been 
carried out, helpfully, by exhibits of il- 
lustrative material, composed of charts, 
posters, etc, to help the homemakers 
think of their needs. And, happily, the 
teachers reward has come through as- 
surance that they had a functioning pro- 
gram because they could see evidences 
of changed home practices on the 
part of their students. Naturally, their 
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Exhibit of illustrative material used in adult homemaking classes on display at 


Michigan State College. 


Part of teacher training work conducted by Miss Pollard 


in a short summer session. 


interest is evident if they attend class 
regularly and if they make use of in- 
formation gained in studying to solve 
their home problems. 

I relate the following story because 
the teacher to whom it was told by an 
adult student felt that her teaching had 
functioned in the home. 

“I knew that [ did not understand 
the behaviour of my small son, but 
after I studied in a Child Development 
class I was more able to analyze and 
deal properly with many situations. 
One of my chief problems was to se- 
cure cooperative responses when I en- 
deavored to teach Dick to eat a variety 
of foodstuffs. I had difficulty especial- 
ly with cooked tomatoes. 

“One day, when time came for the 
mid-afternoon lunch, he refused to eat 
the temptingly prepared vegetable. He 
had his bib on and was seated in his 
high chair, all ready to eat. He took 
one bite of the tomatoes, spit them 
out, cried and pounded the table. The 
dish was removed and small Dick was 
asked to go play. 

“Within — thirty 
again, he was hungry. 
cedure as before was tried. Dick again 
clamored and pounded the table more 
vigorously. The serving was removed 
the second time sent 
again to play, this time under protest. 

“After about twenty minutes, he re- 
3y this time Dick was 
very hungry. The same tomatoes, as 
twice before presented, were heated 
and served to him. After a slight hesi- 
tation, he took a bite, and the rest fol- 
lowed without a word. Then he said, 
‘Tomatoes good.’ 

“T have learned that if a mother 
wants to secure cgoperative responses 


minutes he came 


The same pro- 


and baby was 


turned for food. 


from her children she should observe 
a few simple principles, as (1) be sure 
children understand what is expected of 
them; (2) ask, with politeness, rather 
than command them; (3) be pleased 
with their efforts to cooperate; and (4) 
regard cooperation as a ndtural re- 
sponse.” 

A heterogeneous group of women:and 
men attend adult homemaking classes. 
The non-schooled, the underprivileged 
are interested, and the college graduate 
with Master’s De- 
Although one 


home eco- 


—yes, individuals 
grees enroll to study. 
may have been a student of 
nomics in the grade school; ‘thé! high 
school or a college, there is ever much 
knowledge that is new and interesting. 
Though our adult students differ wide- 
ly in age, native ability, education and 
economic status, they, display one great 
know more 


em- 


uniform enthusiasm to 
about the 
braced in 


features 
Education. 


many study 
Home Economics 
“Tt is a heartening demonstration that 
people want that genuine 
that comes from skillfully performing 
the art of making a real home.” 


happiness 


Reports from states show that 
adult vocational homemaking classes are 
everywhere functioning in helping fami- 


lies live better, or live adequately, on low- 


many 


ered incomes. But perhaps the greatest 
value to such classes lies not so much in 
the knowledge gained in tangible 
things as_ better 
learning to sew, as in the appreciation of 
better family life and the joy gained by 
learning to live more harmoniously within 
the family. The results of this wide- 
spread program should be a closer knit- 
family interests and a 
family 


such 


cooking or 


processes 


ting together of 
development of a cooperative 


spirit. 
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A Toy Exhibit as a Class or 


OR stimulation of the maternal im- 

pulse, for more than one glimpse 
at the history of furniture and costume, 
for a survey in child psychology, chil- 
dren’s text books, and children’s pic- 
ture books, above all for what Have- 
lock Ellis calls the significance of little 
things, there is no better home eco- 
nomics exhibit than a display of chil- 
dren’s toys that date back at least 
forty or fifty years. And if you get the 
local historical society to work with 
your home economics club you have an 
excellent bit of co-operation between 
old and young, between town and 
gown, with the home economics teach- 
er as a link, all of which, you will admit 
makes an unusual set of by-products 
and one most helpful for high school 
students. 

Last spring our local historical so- 
ciety wanted to get a little glory for 
itself as well as to introduce town his- 
tory to new and old citizens. So it 
planned a town pilgrimage to note- 
worthy historical localities, to be fol- 
lowed by a tea at one of the churches, 
and asked the high school Home Eco- 
nomics club to prepare an exhibit of 


old toys. 
At first the girls, going around in 
quest of “toys, dolls, picture books, 


anything that dates before 1880,” met 
nothing but scorn and discouragement. 
“What do you take us for?” people ex- 
claimed. “This is the apartment and 
not the attic age. We pass our toys on 
to our children, children’s children, or 
younger brothers and sisters and they 
are all worn out. Or we give them to 
orphan asylums or hospitals. Old toys 
are useless impedimenta, and so are old 
books.” 

The girls kept on, however, and fi- 
nally found a woman who had kept all 
her dolls. And she was a grandmother, 
too. They were her first children. She 
just hadn’t been able to part with them. 
Then one woman said she had some 
brass army buttons from her father’s 


1860 store. Nice for children to play 
with. Would they do? Why didn’t we 
turn it into a button exhibit? The 


girls gladly accepted the buttons and 
thanked her for the idea. Next some one 
asked whether doll carriages were what 
we wanted and on the day of the exhibit 
ten different ones were brought in, rang- 
ing in size from a tiny battered hay- 
rigging model to an ugly, life-size one- 
hoss-shay of a baby buggy of the sixties. 

The girls carried the message with 
such compelling force into the high- 
ways and byways that the resulting ex- 
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hibit on the day of the pilgrimage 
proved that sentiment is still a vital 
spark in our poor human natures and 
that the attic has not been absolutely 
abandoned. 

We had four tables, two for dolls, 
one for games and doll’s furniture, and 
one for old text books and picture 
books. You could study from these 
the history of the cradle and of furni- 
ture as well as of the baby carriage, 
for the doll world is the real world, 
only on a smaller scale. The dolls at- 
tracted the most attention. There were 
dolls with wooden and wire joints as 
well as jointless dolls; snob dolls that 
had the soulless, supercilious faces 
of the owners; dolls that were nothing 
but clothes sewed onto a bust; bride 
dolls; a negro butler of a doll that had 
belonged to one man’s great grand- 
mother; a drum major doll; dolls with 
marble heads; rag dolls; dolls epito- 


mizing history such as those imitating ° 


Victoria, Jenny Lind and the Empress 
Eugenie, just as the dolls of today re- 
produce the Shirley Temple, Mickey 
Mouse, and Jeanette MacDonald types 

Among the doll furniture and _ the 
toys there was a most eloquent little 
child’s rocker of black walnut uphol- 
stered in green rep that had been given 
to a little girl when she was two years 
old in 1870, big enough for a little girl 
and not too big for her big doll. There 
were log cabin material that no one 
knew how to put together, stereopti- 
con slides, dolls’ dishes of Sandwich 
glass, some of them too precious to 
lend; handkerchiefs each with a Mother 
Goose picture and verse on it; blocks, 
each side of which was part of a pic- 
ture puzzle, and of course, dolls’ bu- 
reaus and tables and four poster beds. 
There were even cards of the old Luci- 
fer matches in whose magical sulphur 
smell children once delighted. Most 
unique was a whole set of tiny furni- 
ture made from polished shells of but- 
ternuts. Children’s penny banks were 
were also in the exhibit, savings banks 
so artfully contrived that they were 
a combination of thrift and pleasure, 
such as a man who shot pennies from 
a gun into a slot in a tree, and a pig who 
shot pennies into an Irishman’s mouth. 

The ancient picture books made us 
wonder how any child could possibly 
have read them, and as for studying the 
textbooks of the sixties the child of 
today doesn’t even talk their language. 
What modern child could take an in- 
terest in the “Naughty Boy who 
Chewed his Nails”? or Robert Reed, 





Club Project 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


who said he would never use tobacco 
“because it 1s a filthy weed,” or “Com- 
mon Occurrences Moralized.” Here is 
one of the latter that showed a worm 
worming its way across the path. To 
lead up to this we are told that “As 
Theron, one evening, was sitting by the 
fire, which was sunk low, he mused on 
the sorrows which surround human na- 
ture and beset the spirits that dwell 
in flesh.” That’s a bit pale for children 
of the auto and aeroplane age! And 
the pitiful poetry about little pussy 
“whose coat is so warm.” And equally 
pitiful geographies of 1830 with the 
Colorado River flowing into the Bay of 
San Francisco! A French child now- 
a-days may still be told that the child 
who wants to be wise must rise with 
the sun, but the American child resents 
it and hoots at the idea. Child litera- 
ture has surely made progress from 
Phoebe, the Blackberry Girl,.to Heidi and 
Henty. 

However, if you can get such ma- 
terial together, whether in the name of 
history, child psychology, or pediatrics, 
you are also getting the best possible 
material for a permanent town or 
school museum. Much of all this is 


_ ridiculous, but it shows the pit out of 


which our not very remote ancestors 
were dug. The high school home eco- 
nomics girl can see eye to eye with the 
local historians in matters of furniture 
and costume, and it will be helpful for 
both to get a graphic survey of one 
corner of the history of education as 
revealed by picture books and _ text- 
books. The collection may not get 
the reputation of the Paris Trocadero 
for peasant costumes or the Paris doll 
collection, but it is enough to start the 
museum, and gifts will flow in. The 
home economics girl needs also the 
training in ingenuity that comes from 
planning such an afternoon tea and ex- 
hibit, and also cannot have too much 
practice in the savoir-faire necessary to 
carry it out. We once recently stood 
in a reception line until our legs pushed 
up into our bodies, and our face was 
a mass of aching muscles. Had we 
only had a youth passed in dispensing 
hospitality and information at home 
economics receptions we should have 
been able to enjoy the social moments 
of advanced age with greater equanim- 
ity! 
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Thanksgiving Feasts of Early America 


ONTRARY to popular opinion, the 

white man’s first day of Thanks- 
giving in North America was set aside, 
not by the Pilgrims in 1621, but by the 
members of the Frobisher Expedition 
in 1578. When the good ship Ayde 
safely reached the shores of Newfound- 
land, it was decided to render thank's 
tc God for his deliverance from the 
perils of sea and storm. According to 
a record of the period, incmbers of the 
expedition were charged “ . . . to 
banish swearing, dice and card playing, 
and to serve God twice a day, 
with the ordinary services of the 
Church of England.” 

The document continues with the in- 
formation that “on Monday morning, 
May twenty-seventh, 1578, aboard the 
Ayde, we received all, the communion 
by the minister of Gravesend, prepared 
as good Christians toward God, and 
resolute men for all fortunes; and to- 
ward night we departed toward Til- 
bury Hope. Here we highly prayed 
God, and altogether, upon our knees, 
gave Him due humble and_ hearty 
thanks, and Maister Wolfall, a learned 
man appointed by minister, made unto 
us a goodlye sermon, exhorting all 
especially to be thankful to God for 
His strange and marvelous deliverance 
in those strange places.” 

Just as the members of the Frobisher 
expedition gave thanks for a safe land- 
ing in the north, so the Pilgrims, com- 
ing to port in Plymouth Bay some 
forty-three years later, met together 
on the following day “. . . for prayer 
and thanksgiving.” 

The little company landed on De- 
cember 21st, 1620. Since there were 
no shelters on land, the ship provided 
housing for the first few months. Each 
morning the men_ shouldered their 
rifles and went ashore to hunt and work 
on their huts and forts. Each night 
they wearily returned to the May- 
flower, where the womenfolk provided 
such food as they had and such scanty 
comforts as they could improvise. Many 
fell sick and died of exposure and in- 
sufficient nourishment. Toward the end 
of March enough progress had been 
made in building so the entire group 
landed, taking with them their few per- 
sonal possessions and their meagre 
stores of provisions. The next month 
the Mayflower returned to England. 

All through the spring the colonists 
struggled with tilling the ground and 
planting grain. With the help of Mas- 
sasoit and his braves, who welcomed 
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the white men and taught them how to 
time their crops and to fish and hunt, 
the Pilgrims were able to reap a plen- 
tiful autumn harvest. Their joy knew 
no bounds, for on the harvest depend- 
ed, in great measure, their ability to 
face the coming winter. Despite the 
fact that but fifty-five persons had sur- 
vived from the “hundred souls or 
more” who landed from the Mayflower, 
the courageous colonists were filled 
with gratitude to God for His many 
blessings. In October, 1621, the little 
group finally decided to celebrate by a 
three days feast, the occasion of their 
first harvest. Massasoit and his friends 
were to be their guests, and were in- 
vited to participate in all their festivi- 
ties. 

“They begane now to gather in the 
small harvest they had,” wrote Gov- 
ernor Bradford, “and to fitte up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, 
being all well recovered in health and 
and had all things in good 
plenty; for as some thus im- 
ployed in affairs abroad, others were 
excersised in fishing, aboute codd, and 
bass, and other fish, of which they 
tooke good store, of which every fam- 
ily had their portion, All the sommer 
ther was no wante. And now begane 
to come in store of foule, as winter ap- 
proached, (of which this place did 
abound whenthey came first but after- 
wards decreased by degrees). And be- 
sides water foule, ther was great store 
of wild Turkies, of which they tooke 
many, besides venison, etc. Besides 
they had about a peck of meale a weeke 
to a person, or now since harvest, In- 
dian corne to that proportion. Which 
made many afterwards write so largely 
of their plenty hear to their friends 
in England, which were not fained, 
but true reports.” 

Evidently the “great store of wild 
Turkies” made a great impression on 
the Pilgrims, for Thomas Morton 
wrote gaily of how they were hunted: 

“Turkies there are, which divers 
time in great flocks have sallied by our 
doores; and then a gunne (being com- 
monly in redinesse) salutes them with 
such a courtesie, as makes them take 
a turne in the cooke room. They dance 
by the doore so well! Of these there 
hath been killed, that have weighed 
forty-eight pound apiece!” 

Of that first harvest festival, to which 
Massasoit contributed five deer, Ed- 
ward Winslow gives the following 
charming account: 


strength, 
were 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Our harvests being gathered in, our 
governor sente foure men on fowling, 
so that we might after a more speciall 
manner rejoyce together, after we had 
gathered the fruit of our labors; they 
foure in one day killed as much foule 
as with a little helpe served 
the company almost a weeke, at which 
other recreations, we 


beside, 


time amongst 
exercised our Armes, many of the In- 
dians coming amongst us, and amongst 
the rest their King Massa- 
soyt, with some ninetie men, whom for 


greatest 


three days we entertained and feasted, 
and they went outand killed five deere, 
which they brought to the Plantation 
and bestowed on our Governor, and 
upon the Captaine (Standish) and 
others. And although it be not always 
so plentifull, as it was at this time 
with us, yet by the goodnesse of God, 
we are so farre from want that we oft- 
en wish you partakers of our plentie.” 

The first Thanksgiving in New Eng- 
land, was, we are sure, a time of relax- 


ation and gaiety, even in those stern 
Puritan Little prominence is 
given to religious services in Edward 
Winslow’s of the festival, but 


doubt 


days. 


account 


without they occupied an im- 


portant place in the three days’ cele- 
We cannot help but wonder 


’ 


bration. 
“other were partici- 


target 


what recreations’ 
pated in 
practice. 
the traditional 
the colonists had enjoyed in the land 


besides shooting and 
Possibly they were some of 
which 


English sports 


of their birth. 

Hardship and followed 
quickly upon the Thanksgiving of 1621. 
The next winter was a hard one, with 
feed. 


spring 


misfortune 


less food and more mouths to 
Heat and drought 
plantings. “I may not here omite how, 
notwithstand all their great paines and 
industrie, and the great hope of a 


large cropp, the Lord seemed to blast 


ruined the 


and take away the same,” wrote Wil- 
liam Bradford dispairingly, “and to 
threaten further and more sore fam- 


ine unto them, til about the middle of 
July, without and with 
great heat, insomuch as the 
corne begane to wither away.” 


any raine, 


Edward Winslow declared that even 
the most courageous among the colon- 
discouraged, fearing 
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Training Girls for Work in Homes 


The two short art:ctes 
published here continue, 
and conclude, a_ series 
started in the October 
number showing how 
agencies in various parts 
of the country are mak- 
ing practical application 
of home economics 
teaching in training 
courses for g:rls enter- 


ing domestic service— 
and to encourage them 
to do so. In October 


we reported the methods 
used in a high school in 
Darien, Connecticut; 
here, we tell of a Y.W.- 
C.A. training course 
given at a summer camp, 
and of the work of the 
W.P.A. in 137 training 
centers established in 
different states.* 


The Works Progress Administration, 
through the Household Workers Train- 
ing Courses, sponsors a most valuable 
contribution to the solution of the ser- 
vant problem. The course actually ac- 
complishes a three-fold purpose. First, 
young women who are interested in do- 
mestic work are removed from the re- 
lief rolls and are trained to be respon- 
sible household and domestic workers. 
Of tremendous importance is the sec- 
ond purpose of the projects, which is 
to establish a basis of understanding 
between the newly trained domestic 
worker and the prospective employer. 
The third purpose is to organize com- 
mittees of persons who have an inter- 
est in raising the standards of domes- 
tic employment. 

In seventeen states, New York City 
and the District of Columbia, 137 cen- 
ters in all, a thorough training course 
is being given free of charge to young 
women between the ages of 18 and 35. 
The course is of approximately eight 
weeks duration, and on its completion, 
a certificate is awarded to each girl. 
Training is given in cooking, cleaning, 
sewing, laundry work and_ general 
housework. In the cooking classes, 
special attention is paid to the proper 
planning and serving of meals. A par- 
ticularly capable girl may complete the 
course in four weeks. 

The general object of the courses, 
which are divided into four different 


"@ Information from W.P.A., New York City. 
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Morristown, New Jersey. 





A typical group in the housekeeping course at a W. P. A. training center at 


private homes. 


ones, is to train a girl as a general 
household employee, as cook, child’s 
nurse or second maid. If a girl wishes, 
she may take all four courses. 

As soon as the girls complete the 
course and receive certificates, they are 
usually placed through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. Employers are care- 
fully chosen and asked to agree to 
standards developed by the Committee 
on Standards. 

The American girl is independent, 
and her hesitancy to enter domestic 
service is an indication of her belief 
that this type of employment curtails 
her personal. liberty. The employer 
must therefore be educated tc accept- 
able standards, and his demands should 
be just. 

The field of household empiocyment 
has been particularly demoralized since 
1929. Conditions became so bad that a 
few years ago a national committee was 
formed through the efforts of Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to study problems 
in household employment. At least 64 
other groups have made studies in the 
same field in the past four or five years. 

The consensus of opinion gives the 
following reasons why women avoid 
household work as an occupation: Low 
wages, long and unregulated hours, lim- 
ited and uncertain time-off, inadequate 
living conditions and the social stigma 
attached to domestic service. From 
the employers’ standpoint, the principal 


Learning to cook and to serve meals is part of 
the housekeeping course that trains girls and young women for work in 


causes of dissatisfaction 
are shown to be lack of 
training, general ineffi- 
ciency, carelessness in 
the handling of valuable 
articles, waste of food, 
a lack of sense of or- 

der, and sometimes a 

sullen disposition. 

The Division of Wo- 
men’s and Professional 
Projects, under whose 
supervision the program 
was launched, believed 
that any solution to the 
problem must lie in the 
successful elevation of 

. the occupation to the 
level of a modern indus- 
try. In all communities, 
every effort has been 
made to secure the co- 
operation of employers 
of long standing so that 
the training courses 
might be planned to 
meet their needs. 

Committees are organized, composed 
of Home Economics specialists, repre- 

sentatives of home making groups, De- 
partments of Education, social agencies, 
Y. W. C. A.’s, churches and clubs and 
directors of employment agencies. 
These committees set up standards 
which are to become a part of the vol- 
untary agreement between employer 
and employee. The suggested stand- 
ards usually call for a definite agree- 
ment between the employer and the 
employee at the time of employment. 

The points covered are wages, hours, 
and work to be performed. They also 
provide that the employee shall suc- 
cessfully pass a physical examination 
before beginning employment in a 
household. Other points defined are: 
“actual working hours,” “time on call’ 
and “hours free for worker’s own per- 
sonal or business life,” “total working 
hours,” “weekly time off,” “vacation,” 
“minimum wage,” “overtime,” “living 
conditions,” and “notice” on the part 
of both employer and employee in case 
of termination of service. 

It would appear from these points 
that there is as much need of educating 
the employer as the employee. A new 
attitude on the part of the employer 
may do much toward removing the an- 
tipathy the average American girl feels 
toward housework. At its best household 
employment can offer variety, the chance 
to develop resourcefulness and different 
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skills, the contact with persons who ap- 
preciate the contribution and the value of 
this work. 

The success of the P.W.A. House- 
hold Workers’ Training Course is evi- 
denced by the results and by the wide- 
spread public interest which has been 
aroused. Out of the total of almost 
3,000 girls who enrolled for the course, 
approximately 25% have completed the 
course and been placed in jobs since 
March 1. Nor is there any other proj- 
ect about which the project centers 
receive so many calls, asking for in- 
formation concerning the courses and 
making requests for maids when they 
have been graduated from the course. 


Camp Parthenia 


TRAINING course for girls wish- 

ing to enter domestic service has 
been for several years the burning de- 
sire in the souls of some of the Board 
of Directors of the Tulsa Y.W.C.A. 
Camp Parthenia, the Y.W.C.A.’s camp 
was a perfect setting for such a 
school. The stone lodge overlooking 
the lake, gave room and facilities for 
play and work. With aid from the 
Government, two schools have been 
held. Some definite results came of 
the first school held in September and 
October of 1935. The second school 
was during April and May of 1936. The 
staff included the director, eight teach- 
ers, the cook, and the keeper. The 
sixty-five girls were selected from the 
relief rolls of Tulsa County and other 
eastern Oklahoma counties. All of the 
girls took broadening courses in Eng- 
lish, dramatics, and _ social science. 
Then each girl chose for special train- 
ing in Home Economics or commer- 
cial subjects. 

Forty girls enrolled in the Home 
Economics course which included the 
following subjects: homemaking, cook- 
ing, health and home nursing, and sew- 
ing. Each is briefly outlined here as 
it was taught. 

Homemaking: A study of the prin- 
ciples of house cleaning, formal service, 
home laundering, and care of children. 
Besides the regular class work prac- 
tice was received by doing the camp 
duties, by laundering the girl’s own 
clothes and by serving the evening 
meal formally. Ten girls from the 
homemaking class were selected to 
serve at the open house tea given by 
the Y.W.C.A. Board and the school at 
the close of the term. 

Cooking: The fundamentals of menu 
planning and food preparation. Though 
the dietitian and cvok planned the 
meals some of the menus were taken 
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from the girls’ practice work. The 
name of the girl planning the meal 
was announced when the meal was 
served. The menus were so planned 
that the food prepared in the cooking 
classes could be used as part of the 
next meal. Examples: when the class 
studied vegetables they prepared that 
part of the next meal or after the cake 
lesson a birthday dinner was served in 
honor of each one having a_ birthday 
during the camp, and cocoanut cake 
was served to every one. 

Health and Homenursing: This sub- 
ject was taught by a graduate nurse 
with the aim to teach the fundamentals 
of practical nursing. The weight charts 
showed a decided gain for almost every 
girl. 

Sewing: Material had been furnished 
for each girl to make a pair of sleeping 
pajamas and a dress, but by careful 
cutting each girl was able to make a 
third garment. Robes, slacks, jackets, 
and skirts were among this group. Each 
garment was made with appropriate 
accessories as wooden buttons and 
buckle, or crocheted buttons, buckle, 
belt and purse. A style show was the 
entertainment feature of the school’s 
open house tea. 

A large part of the practical experi- 
ence was gained through the execution 
of the camp duties. With the excep- 
tion of the cook, who prepared or super- 
vised the preparation of the food, all 
of the camp work was done by the 
girls. The enrollment was divided into 
eight groups of eight girls each. The 
duties were divided into eight duties 
each under faculty supervision. During 
the camp each girl served in each 
duty. Four of the duties dealt with 
the preparation and serving of the 
meals and the cleaning of the kitchen. 
Three groups did the cleaning of the 
buildings and yard. The eighth group 
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In this pleasant spot sixty-five girls attended the training school described 


below. 


For Girls 


By 
Alice McKaughan-Olen 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


sewed for a Tulsa hospital in exchange 
for laboratory tests and necessary hos- 
pitalization. 

Vocational talks were made by the 
head of the Y.W.C.A. Placement Bu- 
reau and by the director of Vocational 
Education of the Tulsa schools, Dur- 
ing the last days of camp all of the 
girls wishing domestic work in Tulsa 
were interviewed. As most of the girls 
were not from Tulsa and wanted work 
at home, only fifteen came for an inter- 
view. When the school closed ten 
girls had been placed for domestic 
work in Tulsa, one was working in the 
home of a state college president with 
plans to attend college next year, and 
nine girls have made application for 
student aid in Oklahoma colleges. 

The Y.W.C.A. Board of Directors 
realize that the Camp Parthenia School 
is still an experiment, but that worth- 
while things have been accomplished 
and the foundation laid whereby home- 
makers and unemployed girls may be 
benefited. 


In many other places interesting work 
is being done along lines similar to those 
outlined in the articles above and the one 
published in PracticaL Home Economics 
for October, 1936. Generally speaking, 
these courses are aimed not only to train 
girls to become intelligent home workers 
but also to educate employers to a realiza- 
tion of better hours and working condi- 
tions. A good bibliography on the sub- 
ject is Bulletin No. 138, “Reading List of 
References on Household Employment,” 
published by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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How Science Helps the Housewife 


Il. In Europe 


This is the second of a series of articles 
written as a result of the interest aroused 
at the Sixth International Congress on 
Scientific Management held in London 
last year. The first was published in the 
September number. 


OUSEWIVES in many of the 

countries of Europe are more for- 
tunate than those of Great Britain, in- 
asmuch as Household Management Re- 
search Institutes are a feature of a 
number of European cities. These in- 
stitutes serve as a focus of advice and 
practical demonstration in all depart- 
ments of housekeeping. Many of them 
are the direct outcome of influence 
brought to bear by housewives them- 


selves, members of their National 
Unions. 
The Czechoslovak Research and 


Testing Institute of Home Economy, 
at Prague, for instance, owes its origin 
to the energy and enterprise of the 
national organization of Czechoslovak 


housewives, who, in 1926, passed a 
resolution requesting the Division of 
Housekeeping of the Friends of 


Masaryk’s Academy of Labour to or- 
ganise such an institute, and to convene 
a committee consisting of practical 
housewives and specialists in household 
management, nutrition, electro-techni- 
cal engineering, gas industry, etc., who 
would be responsible for the various 


developments arising out of the In- 
stitutes’ work. 
The main objects of the Institute 


may be confined under three headings: 
(1) Inspection of products and mate- 
rials for domestic use, and the granting 
of a special mark for approved prod- 
ucts; (2) research into and populariza- 
tion of improved methods and appli- 
ances of a domestic nature; (3) the giv- 
ing of advice and information to house- 
wives and manufacturers in regard to 
domestic requirements. 

The Institute now numbers more than 
50,000 members, and concentrates in 
one body several of the women’s so- 
cieties and national housewives’ unions. 

In Holland also, the Household Man- 
agement Research Institutes at Arn- 
heim and The Hague are the outcome 
of the activities of the Dutch House- 
wives. Association, the branches. of 
which keep in touch with the Institutes 
by means of accredited correspondents. 

The main objects of the Dutch In- 
stitutes are: (1) Advice as to the most 
economical! organization of Dutch 
housekeeping, by means of technical, 
chemical and practical testing of do- 
mestic apparatus; (2) collaboration with 
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other organizations having similar 
aims; (3) advice on household manage- 
ment; (4) collection of data on house- 
hold management; (5) publication, in 
a monthly review, of approved domes- 
tic apparatus, and special articles for 
the woman in the home. 

Once more, it was the growing need 
of German housewives for advice and 
instruction in their domestic affairs, 
which led, in 1924, to the founding of 
“Heibaudi”, in Berlin, a domestic ad- 
visory bureau and enquiry office, which, 
today, has not only gained the confi- 
dence of the Berlin people, but extend- 
ed its influence throughout the Reich, 
and beyond the German frontiers to all 
parts of the world. 

The practical side of the work of 
“Heibaudi” is illustrated by a perma- 
nent exhibition of special labour-saving 
devices, at suitable prices. This ex- 
hibition is in the hands of trained 
women demonstrators, who give advice 
and information regarding the various 
appliances, and demonstrate their 
working. More exhaustive tests are 
carired out by the Practical Scientific 
Testing Station for Household Manage- 
ment at Leipzig which works in close 
co-operation with “Heibaudi”. 

Advice and consultation, however, are 
the most important features of “Hei- 
baudi”, and those most generally ap- 
preciated by German women. “Hei- 
baudi” is under the efficient director- 
ship of Frau Hildegarde Margis, and is 
visited daily by hundreds of people re- 
quiring advice and assistance. 

The Danish Household Research In- 
stitute, or Household Laboratory, as 
it is called, at Sor, on the island of 
Zeeland, was instituted in the first place 
by the Danish Co-operative Housekeep- 
ing Societies, partly to provide the 
Danish housewife with reliable tech- 
nical knowledge of the goods she pur- 
chased; partly to encourage the manufac- 
facture of goods made and tested under 
approved conditions, and stamped with 
their quality and foodstuff percentages; 
and partly to enable the pursuit of sys- 
tematic research work under favorable 
conditions, 

Food purity may be said to be the 
“strong suit” of the laboratory at Sor. 
Members of the Danish Housewives’ 
Association may send in to the Labora- 


By 
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tory goods of doubtful quality. Chemi- 
cal analyses and practical tests are 
then carried out, and prices compared 
of similar goods in other parts of the 
country. Finally, an effort is made, by 
application to the various factories 
which manufacture these goods, to per- 
suade the proprietors to submit their 
products to the scrutiny of the Labora- 
tory. 

In this work of maintaining food 
purity the Laboratory is greatly assist- 
ed by the State Housekeeping Council, 
which was established in Denmark by 
the Minister of Home Affairs, at the 
request of various Danish domestic or- 
ganizations, in December, 1935. 

The Polish Institute of Household 
Management, at Warsaw, was organ- 
ized to carry out scientific research 
work in domestic matters in 1929, by 
societies and individuals who felt the 
need of a central body where these 
problems could be systematically stud- 
ied. 

Numerous committees have been es- 
tablished for the furtherance of this 
work: (1) The Marketing Committee, 
which tests household furniture, uten- 
sils, and recipes, and, if approved, 
awards these a special mark; (2) ° The 
Laboratory Committee, which makes 
chemical analyses and tests, and carries 
out standardization experiments; (3) 
The Qualifying Committee, which se- 
lects household apparatus for special 
uses; (4) The Program Committee, 
which works out detailed programs 
for different types of housekeeping, de- 
vises subjects for lectures given by the 
Institute, and issues new publications 
on household management; (5) The 
Bill-of-Fare Committee, which works 
out menus for private households, in- 
stitutions and groups; (6) The Ration- 
alisation Committee, which plans space 
and equipment; (7) The Standardiza- 
tion Committee,- which standardizes 
household utensils and furniture; (8) 
The Budget Committee, which prepares 
household budgets for varying family 
needs. All these committees cooper- 
ate with other experts in University 

(Turn to page 359) 
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Housing Management—A New Profession 


ORE than seventy years ago a 
little woman in England by the 
name of Octavia Hill had an idea. She 
believed that if landlords would ap- 
proach their tenants in the spirit of 
friendliness and helpfulness rather than 
as rent collectors, they would build 
an intangible goodwill into their busi- 
ness that would eventually yield divi- 
dends. Having no money of her own 
with which to buy or lease properties, 
Miss Hill prevailed upon her friend, 
John Ruskin, to finance a house or two 
in one of the poorer sections of Lon- 
don. The houses were old and in bad 
repair, But under Miss Hill’s direction 
they were repaired and made ready for 
occupancy. Tenants were accepted and 
Miss Hill put into operation her plan 
for a more human approach toward the 
tenant. The experiment proved a suc- 
cess and she gradually accepted more 
houses to manage, originating what is 
now known as the Octavia Hill system.* 
Since her time other women have 
pioneered in the management of apart- 
ments and estates. Their record has 
been one of successful achievement. 
The recent movement toward building 
large housing developments in the cit- 
ies has opened up a new field for 
women whose interests are directed to- 
ward some form of social service. 
Large scale housing for people of low 
rent-paying ability has been construct- 
ed by private organizations, coopera- 
tive groups and governmental authori- 
ties. Each of these agencies has ca- 
tered to a different class of people. 
That which is built by the government, 
either Federal or municipal, is intended 
for a tenantry with extremely low in- 
comes, for people whose entire family 
income lies between $700 and $1,500 
per year, and whose rental budget, 
based on the accepted allotment of 20 
percent of income, lies between twelve 
and twenty-five dollars per month. 
Tenants of low-rent housing projects 


are people who have formerly been 
obliged to live in the slums and 
blighted area of cities. The new hous- 
ing will offer them real homes. The 


dwellings may be very simple, but they 
will contain those amenities which per- 
mit more wholesome living. 





* This system now includes 300 women care- 
— trained both in business practice and social 
welfare who administer to some 45,000 tenancies 
throughout England. They make weekly visits to 
the tenants, see that rents are paid promptly and 
represent the tenants when repairs are needed, 
adjustments made, etc.—Ed. 
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Management of low-rent housing af- 
fords the occasion for rendering a real 
service to humankind. The lives of peo- 
ple of very small means present many 
opportunities for friendly guidance. 
For even when the surroundings are 
improved the problems of the family 
continue. 

The physical act of transplanting a 
family from a slum dwelling to model 
housing is only one step in the re- 
habilitation of that family. The social 
attitude which the newly moved fam- 
ily holds toward its new environment 
and toward his fellow tenants deter- 
mines whether the effort at rehabilita- 
tion will lift its members to a better 
social condition or whether they will 
slip back into the careless habits of an 
earlier, more slovenly environment and 
eventually help to create another slum. 

And this attitude depends to a great 
extent upon the manager and his or her 
assistants. The manager who welcomes 
the newly arrived family with a sincere 
desire to help it to settle comfortably, 
who remembers to have the 
functions such as gas, electricity and 
refrigeration, all in working order, who 
sends a janitor to carry away the debris 
of moving, and send the proper helper 
to acquaint the bewildered newcomer 
with the details of his new habitat,— 
such a manager starts the new tenant 
off in a happy frame of mind, grate- 
ful to the which have led him 
to this present home. Gestures on 
the part of the manager looking toward 
the well-being and comfort of the ten- 
ant earn a reciprocal effort at coopera- 
tion and assistance in following the 
routine established in conducting the 
business and care of the property. 

To low-rent public housing a man- 
ager must therefore bring a knowledge 
and understanding of human frailties, 
the ability to analyze people and situa- 
tions, a tactful disposition which is able 
to handle difficult circumstances, as 
well as a business acumen which will 
not lose sight of the necessary mone- 
tary values which attach themselves to 
property and its stewardship. 

It will be readly seen that a success- 
ful manager must be at once a friend, 
an advisor, a mentor, and an organ- 
izer. The combination calls for rare 
ability, but at the same time gives an 
unlimited opportunity for doing good. 
The selection of tenants for a housing 
project; assistance and guidance of the 


necessary 


cvents 
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social activities of the group which is 
method in their 
personal their grievances 
are approached; the attitude 
in which the business relation of ten- 
ant and landlord is sustained side by 
side with the manifest spirit of help 
and friendship,—all these call for great 
wisdom. Here the inborn tact of an 
understanding woman makes her the 
logical person for the important role 
of manager. 

Women have that 
they have especial adaptability for this 
kind of work. 
sympathies are more easily played upon 


housed; the which 
troubles or 


friendly 


already shown 


Perhaps it is because their 
and respond more readily to the various 


Perhaps it 
womankind 


crises which affect family life. 
is the eternal mother in all 
that gives her the power of throwing a 
protecting mantle of kindness and care 
about those included in her immediate do- 
minion. Howbeit, the 
family will unburden her troubled soul 


mother of a 


much more quickly to a friendly woman 
manager than to a man, no matter how 
kindly he The little 
worries of an average family form the 
When sick- 


ness and trouble rear their ugly heads, 


may wish to be. 


backbone of its existence. 


when sorrow casts its shadow over the 


home, when unemployment threatens 
the very lives of a little group,—then 
it is that an understanding woman can 


give helpful advice, stimulate a new 


courage and lend a helping hand to 
overcome threatened disaster. The 
friendly visit and the kindly advice 
given at the right time and in the 


proper manner will often solve a knotty 
problem and restore peace to the 
home. 

What applies to the problems of the 
family, applies equally to the problems 
of the manager. Adjusting the tenants’ 
relations to each other and obtaining 
their cooperation and assistance in re- 
specting personal and property values, 
becomes simpler when the manager has 
the proper Here 
woman’s tact and her ability to under- 
stand make her invaluable. 

Many women, inspired by the career 
of Octavia Hill, have already entered 
the new field of housing management. 
Their number is increasing constantly 
and they have already organized for 
mutual benefit both in England and in 

(Turn to page 364) 
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The Home Economist and The School Cafeteria 


WE BELIEVE that the school lunch 
should 
teaching of health and nutrition, in the 
establishment of good eating habits, the 
selection of the right kind of food, in 
training for good social conduct and civic 


be an important factor in the 


responsibility. 

WE BELIEVE that it should have a 
close correlation to the school health pro- 
gram and to the work of the home eco- 
nomics department in foods, health and 
nutrition, 

WE BELIEVE that it is also possible 
to integrate it with the general educational 
program in junior and senior highschools. 


WE BELIEVE that the home economics 
department and the cafeteria itself should 
be more alive to the possibilities afforded 
for training students for cafeteria work. 
It is evident that there are countless op- 
portunities in this line for trained stu- 
dents. 

In view of these facts we emphatically 
believe that the direction of the school 
lunch should be in the hands of a person 
trained in a knowledge of food values, 
health and nutrition—either a home econ- 
omist or a dietitian with institutional 
training. A 

Interest in school lunches is by no 
means new. It has been steadily increas- 
ing ever since the first school feeding 
kitchen was established by Ellen Richards 
in Boston in 1894. The history of the 
movement is an interesting one, and one 
of its chief points of interest is the 
changing attitude of school administrators 
on the question of school lunch manage- 
ment. Surveys that have been made show 
that in many smaller school systems the 
home economics teachers or supervisor is 
director or manager of the school lunch- 
rooms; in rural sections or in some of 
the smaller systems a trained woman, not 
necessarily a teacher, is in charge; in 
others the Parent-Teacher organization 
or some outside agency is responsible for 
the management and operation of the 
lunch served to the children. In many 
schools student help is used extensively. 
In most of the larger school systems 
trained dietitians are replacing teachers 
or untrained persons as lunch room man- 
agers and supervisors. 

It is roughly estimated that there are 
more than 60,000 school lunchrooms and 
cafeterias now in operation over the 
country, serving some 36 million school 
children and teachers, with the number 
constantly increasing each year. As a 
commercial business its possibilities have 
already been recognized. Millions of dol- 
lars a year are spent for food and equip- 
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ment—in some large city highschools 
cash receipts average four and five hun- 
dred dollars a day—more than many com- 
mercial eating houses. It is small won- 
der that the potential money value of 
such a huge business and the thousands 
of students that have to be taken care of 
each day in large schools should have en- 
gaged the attention of the commercial 
world. The concessionaire type Of lunch- 
room—the one that was operated at a 
good profit entirely separated from school 
supervision—is rapidly disappearing, but 
there is a distinct challenge still to the 
dietitians or home economists who have 
assumed charge of school feeding. Under 
the educational set-up, school cafeterias 
should admittedly be run for the benefit 
of the students and at a minimum of 
profit, but they must be run on a definite 
and well established financial basis. Few 
school boards can afford to have the 
school cafeterias “in the red.” They 
should be self-sustaining, with perhaps 
the salary of the manager paid by the 
3oard and all other salaries plus cost of 
food and the operating expense covered 
by the sales prices charged for food. In 
many instances where the dietitian or 
manager has not been “financially 
minded” the school cafeterias have been 
turned over to managers or supervisors 
trained in the commercial world, and 
often not particularly interested in nutri- 
tional problems. It is therefore up to 
the home economist and the dietitian to 
see to it that they develop the ability to 
view the school lunch from the financial 
as well as the nutritional angle and thus 
keep the control where it belongs. 
School cafeteria dietitians and man- 
agers have long felt the need for some 
kind of an organization that would bring 
them together for a discussion of their 
common problems. This first found ex- 
pression last year when, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mae Paige of West Hart- 
ford and Miss Mary Kelly of Hartford, 
Connecticut, an invitation was sent out to 
a number of people engaged in food 
service work in schools and non-profit- 
making cafeterias such as those in in- 
dustrial plants, insurance companies, 
banks, etc. The first meeting was held 
in Hartford in October 1935 and was so 
successful that it was decided to hold a 
meeting each year. This year the meet- 
ing was in New York City under the 
chairmanship of Miss Grace Miller of the 
New York City Board of Education, and 
is reported on the following pages. One 
of the most significant things is, we feel, 
the fact that this year another group of 


school cafeteria people met at almost the 
same time in Chicago under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. F. O. Washam, who is in 
charge of the school cafeterias of Chi- 
cago’s public schools. With the impetus 
already given it is hoped that another 
year can show a well-knit group linked 
together in the common interest of school 
lunches that provide “good food, well 
served, reasonably priced and accompa- 
nied by a teaching program which em- 
phasizes health education, plus a sound 
policy of financial management.” 

We feel that there should be some sort 
of a clearing house for information on 
the way schools are handling the prob- 
lems incident to the management of 
school lunches. That these involve many 
different types of problems is shown in 
a very small way in the following figures 
gathered from a group of 247 subscrip- 
tions received from school cafeteria man- 
agers or supervisors in the first twenty 
days of September this year. Of these, 
three indicated that they fed 5,000 stu- 
dents or more each day, twenty-nine fed 
more than 1,000, sixteen indicated that 
they took care of 500 to 1,000, forty-six 
fed from 100 to 500, while fifty-two fed 
less than 100 each day. Consequently any 
school cafeteria organization should take 
into active consideration the problems of 
school cafeteria managers in the medium 
sized systems—which, after all, make up 
the great bulk of the schools in the coun- 
try. Schools in large cities have very 
definite feeding problems which are in a 
measure repeated in smaller schools, but 
there should not be a tendency to over- 
emphasize the set-up and organization of 
large schools to the neglect of the small- 
er ones. 

In view of the interest that is devel- 
oping in the whole question of school 
lunch room operation, as shown by the 
report of the two meetings given on the 
following pages, it is especially impor- 
tant that a wide expression of opinion 
be registered by home economics teach- 
ers and all of those interested in these 
problems. We feel that PracricAaL HoME 
Economics offers a logical and conveni- 
ent place to register this opinion, since 
its School Lunch Department has become 
so well established as a medium for the 
publication of school cafeteria informa- 
tion. We invite contributions and your 
help in making this part of PRrActTIcAL 
Home Economics a real clearing house 
for information on all school cafeteria 
problems and of definité use to all who 
are working to build a worthwhile pro- 
gram of health and nutrition around the 
school lunch. 
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Conference 


HE growing importance of the school 

cafeteria as an educational force was 
clearly evidenced in the second annual 
meeting of Food Service Directors held 
in New York City on October 3rd and 
4th, when approximately two hundred 
school cafeteria supervisors and managers 
from many parts of the country met to 
discuss their common problems. 

The full and very interesting program 
opened on Friday morning with con- 
ducted trips to New York’s high school 
cafeterias, to the huge Central Kitchen 
in Long Island City, where over 90,000 
lunches are prepared each day and dis- 
tributed to the elementary schools, and to 
the kitchens of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. In New York City 
there is no central organization for the 
high school lunchrooms, each school oper- 
ating its cafeteria independently.* Most 
of them are under the supervision of 
trained dietitians and the quality of food 
served is, on the whole, excellent. In 
general, the high schools are operated on 
a very slight margin of profit which is 
used for replacement of equipment and 
purchase of new equipment. Salaries of 
the dietitian and lunchroom workers, 
operating expenses and food supplies are 
covered in the selling prices. In the 
Roosevelt High School, 65% is allowed 
for food, 10% for operating costs, and 
25% for labor. This particular school 
does a business of approximately $360 a 
day on a full attendance day. 


_* See October Practica. Home Economics, 
First Year Problems, by Doris Zumsteg. 





Grace H. Miller of the New York City 
Board of Education, general chairman of 
the Conference of Food Service Directors 
held under the sponsorship of the New 
York City Dietitians, the New York Dietetic 
Association and the Home _ Economics 
Association to discuss ways and means of 
increasing the efficiency of school cafe- 
terias. 


ee dw sce 

Ice Cream and the School Lunch Room 

Dr. Walter Eddy was the first speaker 
at the afternoon meeting, selecting as his 
topic, “Ice Cream and the School Lunch 
Room,” which, considering the several 
millions of gallons of ice cream that are 
passed over the counters of school cafe- 
terias each year, seemed a particularly 
timely subject. Dr, Eddy’s talk was based 
on the results of a nationwide study of 


of Food Service Directors 


commercial ice cream to determine how 
terms of sanitation, 
We can only 


it measures up in 
health and nutritive value. 
briefly summarize this on account of lack 
oi space, but the main points brought out 
were as follows: 

The sale of commercial ice cream in 
this country amounts to some 60,000,000 
gallons a year, the largest proportion of 
which is produced by three principal pro- 
ducers. Due to the process of homogeni- 
zation, most of the commercial ice cream 
is of a very smooth, velvety texture that 
is also more digestible than the home- 
made varieties or the product that has not 
been homogenized. 

Six hundred samples of ice cream from 
all parts of the country were sent to Dr. 
Eddy for analysis and in addition to this 
he visited plants in every section of the 
country. He found that there is a tend- 
ency toward better flavors and pater col- 
ors in commercial ice creams, although 
there is no need to be alarmed over the 
use of vivid colors. All colors used must, 
by law, conform to Government regula- 
tions and be approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Manufacturers use certi- 
fied colors but the depth of the color of 
the finished product very often depends 
on consumer demand. For example, in 
some sections consumers demand a choco- 
late ice cream that is very dark in color, 
while in another place only a lighter col- 
ored product will sell. With orange 
sherbet a vivid color and an acid flavor 
is preferred in some places and in others 
the sherbet will not sell unless it is pale 


The speakers at this highly interesting dinner meeting included Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, of Columbia University, Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, City Superintendent of Schools in New York, and Mr. George H. Chatfield, Director of the Bureau of Attendance and 


Child Welfare in the New York City Schools. 
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in color and less acid in flavor. The 
tendency toward more pastel colors is 
partly due to the educational programs 
put on by plants that have employed 
home economics trained women to act as 
hostesses, conduct people through the 
plants and, by means of questionnaires, 
get an expression of consumer opinion on 
preferences in color, quality, flavor, etc. 

On the whole the quality of commer- 
cial ice cream is high. Competition is so 
keen that producers cannot sell ice cream 
with a butter fat content as low as 8%. 
Of the 140 samples of vanilla ice cream 
Dr. Eddy analyzed, he found that they 
averaged 12.58% butter fat and 37.26% 
total solids. In many cases where there 
was a state law requirement of 8%, the 
samples analyzed showed from 10 to 12%. 
This same competition is responsible in 
large part for the fact that commercial 
ice creams show a fairly uniform bac- 
terial count. Plants have “an amazing 
standard of cleanliness”; chemists are 
employed to keep a careful check on bac- 
terial count, and equipment and materials 
are kept scrupulously clean. As regards 
health _inspection, Dr. Eddy found that 
saltimore, Maryland, had one of the best 
and most effective systems. The Board 
of Health there keeps weekly records of 
the manufacturers’ plants and examines 
the employees quarterly for typhoid car- 
riers, contagious diseases, etc. A number 
of other cities have equally strong con- 
trol by their respective Boards of Health, 
but in many cities health regulations are 
not enforced and plants are seldom in- 
spected. This is one thing that home 
economists and dietitians can work for. 

Since the dessert habit is deeply in- 
grained in American tastes, school die- 
titians should see to it that children have 
simple sweets for the school lunch. These 
should be preferably fruit, but can also 
be milk desserts and ice cream. Dr. Eddy 
quoted an article by Dr. Sweet in the 
September 15th issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association say- 
ing that a child should be allowed to select 
his own food and the parents should ob- 
serve. The saying that healthy children 
will choose an adequate diet from a well 
supplied table brings up the question of 
where these “well supplied” tables are. 
Theoretically, parents should know enough 
about foods to provide an adequate diet 
for their children, but the fact remains 
that practically they frequently do not, so 
that it is up to the school dietitian to see 
that the right foods are offered in the 
school lunch and then, perhaps, leave the 
child free to select from among them. 
The average requirement for a_ child’s 
lunch is from 700 to 800 calories and the 
lunch should include milk, vegetables, 
soup, cocoa, salads and a sweet. From 
these the child will select to suit his 
needs. Parents should visit school lunch- 
rooms to see what are served, 
how they;are served and how they are 
prepared. 


foods 
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Open discussion followed Dr. Eddy’s 
talk and brought out the points that 
“popsicles” and similar frozen products 
are not made from leftover or melted 
ice cream. They may be a less rich mix 
and the chocolate coatings used are the 
same as are used for various chocolate 
coated candies. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to the most important points to 
observe in setting up standard specifica- 
tions for ice cream, Dr. Eddy said he 
felt that perhaps too much _ insistence 
was placed on butter-fat content since 
skim milk, too, has a definite nutritive 
value and could be used in making a 
very palatable frozen dessert but which 
could not, according to the law in most 
states be called “ice cream.” A _ check 
on over-run and regular health inspec- 
tion of workers and of equipment to 
insure sanitary conditions are equally im- 
important. 


Purchasing Problems 


A round table discussion on the gen- 
eral topic of “purchasing” followed Dr. 
Eddy’s talk. This included “Purchasing 
of Meats” by Mr. D. G. Cummins of 
the Federal Department of Markets; 
“Purchasing of Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables” by Mr. W. C. Huckleman, also 
from the Federal Department of Mark- 
ets; and “Merchandise Standards with 
Emphasis on Purchasing” by Miss Con- 
stance Hart, School 
Cafeterias in Rochester, New York. 

In discussing the purchasing of meats, 
Mr. Cummins said that the Department 
of Agriculture grading of meat grew 
out of the market service when it was 
realized that it was necessary to adopt 
terms that would be more 
Government buy- 


Supervisor of 


descriptive 
generally understood. 
ing on specification was responsible for 
the further development of the grading 
system. Popular acceptance has gradu- 
ally followed and consumers are. becom- 
ing more conscious of the advantages of 
buying this way. 

The usual grades of beef are prime— 
Al; choice—1 ; good—2; medium—3 ; com- 
mon—4; cutter and low cutter—5. These 
are based on the conformation of the 
animal, the finish (amount and kind of 
feed); length of time it has been fed; 


_texture of lean and fat (no tiling) ; bone 


condition; color of fat (white, yellow, 
creamy). 

In New York City from 10 to 12 mil- 
lion pounds of meat are graded a month. 
All over the country about 60 million 
pounds are graded per month. The mgn 
who do the grading are selected very 
carefully—they must have had five years’ 
experience before they are appointed and 
they are thoroughly trained in Govern- 
ment standards set up by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Meat is graded in carload 
lots and great care must be exercised to 
be fair to both the shipper and the buyer. 

In New York City about 50% of the 
meat consumed is slaughtered there. New 


York consumes about 10% of all meat 


consumed in the United States. Govern- 
ment graded meat is stamped with the 
official grading mark, as mentioned above, 
using vegetable ink. Sausage and manu- 
factured meat products are now graded 
and certified, if the manufacturer desires, 
but only two packers in New York are 
taking advantage of this service. Gov- 
ernment grades of meat should not be 
confused with the mark of the inspection 
service. 

Frankfurters should be a good food 
but lend themselves to much deception. 
The best frankfurters are made from a 
mixture of 50% cow beef and 50% pork 
seasoned with spices. Bologna is made 
in practically the same way. Pork sau- 
sage must be dated since it is a highly 
perishable product. 

Mr. Cummins pointed out that there is 
no uniformity in the way in which meat 
is cut. The purchaser must acquaint him- 
self with the method in use in his (or 
her) territory and buy accordingly. Con- 
sumer and buyer demand will increase the 
the sale of graded meat and especially 
certified, graded frankfurters, bolognas 
and sausages. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


In canned fruits and vegetables thirty- 
five products have been officially graded 
by the Government or are in process of 
grading. These grades are mostly used in 
the wholesale trade by the canner, jobber 
and contractor as a basis of sale. The Fed- 
eral grades are A, B, and C, which cor- 
respond to the packer’s Fancy, Extra 
Standard, and Standard. In discussing 
the buying of fruits and vegetables, Mr. 
Huckleman emphasized that it is possible 
to make good use of standard grade 
products which after all, comprise most 
of the average pack of all foods in the 
country. Not more than one-fourth of 
the total pack is fancy grade. 

Miss Hart reported that the committee 
on merchandise standards that was ap- 
pointed following the Hartford meeting 
last year, sent out a questionaire asking 
school dietitians to check on whether they 
wished the study to be made on canned, 
frozen or fresh vegetables. Canned and 
frozen vegetables led the list. She 
pointed out that is is now possible to buy 
244 varieties of canned foods, and also 
made the point that it is not necessary 
tc use the same grade of canned goods 
for every operation in the cafeteria—that 
fancy pack should be used for green vege- 
tables, but that the standard grades are 
just as good, and more economical, for 
purees, soups, etc. 

The popularity and the use of frozen 
foods has increased greatly during the 
past few years—in fact they are a com- 
paratively new departure in the food line. 
She gave a brief outline of the quick- 
freezing process now in use for fruits, 
vegetables, meats, etc. Great care is taken 
ir. selecting the products to be frozen and 

(See page 352) 
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W.P.A. School Lunch Activities 


This year nearly 2,000,000 pupils in 
schools all over the country are receiving 
hot lunches as a result of the hot lunch 
project activity of the Works Progress 
Administration.* 

Under hot lunch projects for the benefit 
of children from needy families, employ- 
ment is given to approximately 12,000 
persons, most of these being WPA wo- 
men workers and practically all of them 
the economic heads of families certified 
to be in need of relief. 

The hot lunch program has been one 
of the features of the work of the WPA 
and there is little question but that many 
hundreds of children went to school 
gladly because they knew they would get 
the lunches. In some cases, it was found 
that children had come to school without 
breakfast and without prospect of getting 
more than a crust of bread for dinner. 
To these children going to school meant 
at least one decent meal a day. 

The methods by which the lunches are 
served vary in different communities. As 
a general rule the WPA provides only 
the workers to prepare and serve the 
meals, though there have been deviations 
from this rule in some places. The ma- 
terials are provided by Boards of Wel- 
fare, County Commissioners, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs or, 
in some cases, by the pupils themselves, 
or by private individuals. * Whether the 
free lunches are served to all the pupils 
or only those from families on relief is 
a question for each community. 

At the beginning of the program, in 
places where only children of relief fam- 
ilies were served, objection was made that 
they were being humiliated by being sin- 
gled out, and it was 
further said that 
many of the children 
of families not on re- 
lief needed the lunch- 
es just as much, al- 
most, as pupils from 
families on _ relief. 
But each community 
was left to work out 
its problem in. this 
respect and no rule 
was laid down from 
Washington. 

Also, the kind and 
amount of food and 
the method of serv- 
ice have varied 
throughout the coun- 
try, although in every 
community dietitians 
have been called in to 
see that proper, well 
"_ * Information from W 


. A. Administration, 
New York City. 
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balanced meals are served. 

New York City has the 
largest hot lunch program. 
Ninety thousand school 
children are supplied five 
times a week with lunches 
which are prepared’ by 
WPA workers at the Cen- 
tral Kitchen in Long Is- 
land City. There, in a 
building which was entire- 
ly remade by WPA work- 
ers, 2,400 employees work 
on a three-shift, 24-hour 
schedule to prepare the 
lunches under the most 
sanitary conditions. A fleet 
of trucks covering 42 
routes and making as many 
as 650 stops a day delivers 
to the schools so that the 
hot lunches may be served 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Both hot and cold lunch- 
es are served and the menu 
includes soup, spaghetti, 
vegetables, stewed fruits 
and sandwiches and a third 
of a quart of milk for each 
child. Badly undernourished children are 
served malted milk and ice cream. 

The children of Cass County, N. D., 
take their food in jars which may be 
heated and their own food is supplemented 
by that provided by the school officials 
and the parent-teacher asociations. The 
results are hot creamed vegetables, baked 
beans, escalloped potatoes, soups, cocoa, 
etc. 

Reports from South Carolina are that 
in many rural communities, school gar- 








dens have provided great quantities of 
vegetables which are being canned and 
saved for the hot school lunch program 
this year. Reports from over the state 
on file at WPA headquarters declare the 
children gained in weight, made better 
attendance improved in 
scholastic percentages as the result of 
getting proper food and those in charge 
strongly recommended continuance of the 


records and 


program. 

During the last school term, school 
lunch projects were 
operated in New 
York City, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 
the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, 


Colorado, 


Iowa, Louisi- 


ana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, 


Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
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Conference of Food Service 
Directors 


(Continued from page 350) 


freezing units are moved around the 
country so that products may be frozen 
in the districts and almost on the spot 
where they are grown. These quick 
frozen foods are put up in 10 ounce and 
40 ounce (institutional size) packages. 
The advantages in using them are that 
one can tell just what they will cost and 
the number of servings they will furnish. 
They take only about half as long to cook 
as the fresh vegetables, but cannot stay 
too long on steam tables as they go mushy. 
Several cookings should be made during 
the lunch period and the table replenished 
from time to time. Frozen fruits and 
vegetables cannot be used a second day 
as satisfactorily as can leftover fresh or 
canned ones. As to nutritive values—the 
vitamin content in A, B and D are un- 
injured as has been proved’ by experi- 
ments made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The committee report showed 
that fresh vegetables are still the most 
popular but high labor costs and in many 
cases, the cost of the fresh vegetables 
themselves, prohibit their use. In schools 
where fresh and frozen vegetables re- 
placed canned ones, vegetable sales jumped 
up 25%. Some schools reported that they 
were able to cut costs by using a com- 
bination of fresh and frozen foods, for 
instance, fresh carrots served with a few 
frozen peas. The second grade of frozen 
lima beans that have just appeared on the 
market may be combined with canned 
corn to make a good selling succotash. 

Miss Hart said that there is still much 
careful study needed by school lunch- 
room managers and that more careful at- 
tention is still needed in the preparation 
and arrangement of vegetables for coun- 
ter sales. A comparison of costs of fresh, 
canned, and frozen foods based on 3 
ounce servings and counting labor costs 
at 30 cents an hour show: fresh peas 
cost 6 cents per serving, fresh beans, 2.9 
cents, frozen peas, 4.3 cents; frozen 
beans, 3.8 cents; canned peas, 2.4 cents; 
canned beans, 1.9 cents. 


Vocational Training for Cafeteria Work 


Vocational training for cafeteria work 
is an important development in voca- 
tional home economics work that has come 
about during the past few years, accord- 
ing to Mary De Garmo Bryan, who pre- 
sided at the session on Saturday morning. 
This was further discussed by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Furney of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Industrial High School for Girls, who 
has an exceptionally well rounded, inte- 
grated course of study. 

At the Girls’ Industrial High School 
this cafeteria course is a purely voca- 
tional one and is not given as part of the 
regular home economics work. The girls 
taking the course are trained definitely to 
take commercial jobs. According to state 
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and Federal rules, there must be a six 
hour day made up of nine forty-five min- 
ute periods (one of these is a lunch 
period). Of this time, three hours a day 
are assigned to academic work and the 
other three to tea room work. All teach- 
ers are especially trained and all have had 
at least five years’ experience in commer- 
cial restaurants or tea rooms. The stu- 
dents come from the 8th grades and are 
mostly elementary school graduates. At 
present, although the course is a three 
year one, most of the girls only take two 
years. Beginning this September, how- 
ever, it is a New York state law that 
every minor between the ages of 16-18 
must attend continuation school so it is 
expected that many of them will stay for 
the three years and that the course may 
even develop into a fourth year. Girls 
could be much more advantageously placed 
if they were older than has been the age 
for leaving school and the school authori- 
ties feel that the extension is a decided 
advantage to the students. 

The first year of the training course 
includes English, General Science, Social 
Science, Drawing, Health Education and 
Music on the academic side. The three 
hours daily spent in the lunchroom start 
with simple cooking, care of the store- 
rooms and supplies, work with recipes, 
developing the ability to make a saleable 
product, and laundry work. Beginning 
girls take their foods work in the after- 
noon session when active lunchroom work 
is about over. The second year they 
move up to the morning session and do 
the work of meal preparation, setting up 
counters, serving, etc. All jobs in the 
cafeteria are planned on a rotating basis. 
In the second and third year academic 
work is continued and includes arithmetic, 
related science and food planning, art 
work built around that useful in cafeteria 
work. Training is given in working on 
special orders for outside organizations, 
catering, serving, etc. Girls are trained 
in all phases of keeping accounts and tea 
room work. In the tea room connected 
with the school, the aim is to have just 
enough outside trade to give the necessary 
volume of business for a good trade situ- 
ation. 

The whole cafeteria course is correlated 
with other work in the school as, for in- 
stance, with the garment machine work in 
the making of the girls’ uniforms; with 
the novelty department in the making of 
favors, etc.; with the art department, 
beauty department, the laundry, health 
education, etc. 


The Lunch Room as a School Activity 


“The Lunch Room—An_ Essential 
School Activity,” was the subject of an 
interesting talk by Mary Hemmersbaugh, 
supervisor of School Lunches in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was followed by very 
spirited discussion from the floor. Based 
on the premise that the need for it makes 
the school lunch as essential in any edu- 


cational program, Miss Hemmersbaugh’s 
talk showed how this had been carried out 
in the Cleveland schools where the lunch- 
rooms are run “for the. benefit of the stu- 
dents” and are non-profit making. Since 
we have already told the story of this par- 
ticularly well planned system (PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, January and February, 
1936.) we shall not repeat it here, ex- 
cept to say that the practice she has de- 
veloped of serving “plate specials” 
brought forth many questions from the 
floor and showed an active interest in 
that subject. 


Committee Reports 


Reports from the committees working 
on various studies followed Miss Hem- 
mersbaugh’s talk. All showed the need 
for further study and a continuance of 
each was voted. These were on such sub- 
jects as “Labor Costs,” “Operating Costs,” 
“Health Promotion and Menu Planning,” 
and “Equipment Costs.” 


General Discussion 


Some of the questions that came up 
for general discussion were most interest- 
ing, as, for example: 

What do you do with children who must 
have special diets (diabetic, etc.), and is 
this a responsibility of the school die- 
titian? If so, how do you take care of 
such cases? 

What about student help? 

How can you induce students to~select 
plate specials? < 

Do you allow substitutions on plate 
specials and if so how do you manage 
them ? 

How effective is your health education 
program? 

Should health education be a part of 
the dietitian’s work? 

Should candy be sold in the lunchroom? 
If so how much? What about frank- 
furters? 

The meeting closed with a luncheon 
on Saturday which included a good pro- 
gram of short talks by delegates some of 
whom spoke from the commercial angle 
and some from the educational. These 
are expressed in the following quotations 
made from notes taken at that time. 

“A dietitian can’t look at a dish of 
spinach that sells at 4 cents as four cents 
worth of an expensive vegetable but as 
so many calories in relation to so much 
iron. This is all right, but the former 
view must be developed also. All com- 
mercial people sell food in this way and 
if the school cafeteria is to cover costs 
or make a profit food must be so re- 
garded.” 

“The preparation of food is a manu- 
facturing process the same as any other, 
only the labor costs are more difficult to 
estimate as the worker is usually working 
on more than one product at a time. 
Therefore the tendency is to figure only 
food costs in all food cost accounting.” 

(Continued on page 354) 
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ingredients for 2 DOZEN DOUGHNUTS 


4 cups flour 







1 cup sugar......... 
% cup butter........ 
1 cup sour milk..... 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder.... 14g 
bare ake ta 'ana 810 24546¢ 


Total 





You'll use only 1¥e¢ worth of 


Royal Baking Powder 
for 24 plump, tender doughnuts 


—so why risk failure 
with a cheap, doubtful 
baking powder? 


ftp VARY YOUR next lesson on 
doughnuts, give it this practical 
slant. 

Work out for your pupils the 
approximate costs of the principal 
ingredients in your recipe—the 
flour, eggs, sugar, butter, milk. 

Now—have the class note how 
very little it costs to use Royal 
Baking Powder—only 1%¢ worth 
makes two dozen doughnuts. 

Why take chances with a doubt- 
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ful baking powder when the best 
costs so little? That 114¢ worth of 
Royal Baking Powder insures per- 
fect leavening every time—and finer 
flavor and texture. 


e e - 


Royal differs from other baking pow- 
ders. It is made with Cream of Tartar, 
a pure fruit product derived from lus- 
cious, ripe grapes. That’s why Royal 
does such an exceptionally fine baking 
job. 

Insist on Royal in your classwork. 
And be sure to point out to your pupils 
that there’s no economy in using in- 
ferior baking powder. For fine home 
baking, it pays to use only the best— 
reliable Royal! 
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‘ 
FREE—The new illustrated ‘ 
Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- f 
pes, hints on handling / 


doughs and batters, , 

rules for fine cakemak- 

ing and other valuable o . 

helps for teachers. 7 Royal Baking 

Mail coupon. 7 Powder, Product 
7 of Standard Brands 


7 Incorporated, 691 
7’ Washington Street, New 
’ York City, Dept. 6011 
Royal 


; 
7 Please send free 
“ (Cook Books for class use. 
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Conference of Food Service 
Directors 
(Continued from page 352) 

“Never let the finished article exceed 
the cost at which you have decided to 
sell it. Menus should be planned from 
cost information.” 

“Pupils will buy with their eyes. They 
seldom read the menu board, but make 
their selections from the counter as they 
pass along.” 

“Students will select tray specials and 
plate specials if they think they are get- 
ting bargaisn, for they are great bar- 
zain hunters.” 


Typical Lunch Combinations 


This was the title of a very attractive 
souvenir booklet distributed at the Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors held 
in New York City which shows menus 
and color illustrations of lunches served 
in various of the high schools in that 
city, together with the cost of each item 
served. Some of these are as follows: 


Twenty-cent Luncheon 
(Seward Park High School) 








Roast beef .0300 
Carrots and peas .0280 
Bread .0080 
Half pint milk 0375 
Seven-layer cake .0200 
Total cost $.1235 
Fifteen-cent Luncheon 
(Julia Richman High School) 
Baked ham .0460 
Potato salad .0320 
Whole wheat bread and butter .0100 
Half pint milk .0375 
Sliced pineapple .0120 
Total cost $.1375 


Ten-cent Luncheon 
(Theodore Roosevelt High School) 





Hamburger with gravy .0330 
Mashed potatoes .0050 
Cole slaw with carrots .0020 
Whole wheat bread and butter 0075 
Milk 0025 
Apple 0125 

Total cost $.0625 


Wire Sandwich Baskets 

Wire sandwich baskets, very similar to 
the filing baskets used in offices, have 
been very successfully used in place of 
trays for counter service at the Roosevelt 
High School in New York City. The 
baskets are made higher at the back to 
keep the sandwiches in place, and some 
of them are divided through the center to 
hold two kinds of sandwiches. A slide at 
the top carries the name of the sandwich 
in the basket. Sandwiches are all in 


waxed paper envelopes. 
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F. O. Washam, Director of School Lunch 
Rooms, Chicago, Illinois, and leader of the 
conference called in Chicago in October. 


School Lunchroom Directors 
Conference—Chicago 


This year for the first time, a group of 
about 125 persons interested in the prob- 
lems of school cafeterias met at the 
Steinmetz High School in Chicago under 
the auspices of the annual meeting of the 
National Restaurant Association and at 
the invitation of Mr. F. O. Washam, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Lunch Rooms, 
Board of Education, Chicago. One of 
the most significant developments of this 
meeting was the appointing of a com- 
mittee to consider forming an organiza- 
tion of School Lunch Room employees— 
managers, supervisors, directors, etc.— 
which might later affiliate with a larger 
organization such as the National Res- 
taurant Association, or one of the edu- 
cational associations such as the Ameri- 
can Dietetic or American Home Eco- 
nomics Associations. The committee that 
was appointed was as follows: 


Mr. F. O. Washam, Director of Lunch- 
rooms, Chicago, Illinois, Acting Chair- 
man. 


Miss Grace H. Miller, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, as representing 
the group formed in the East. 


Miss Berma Jarrard, Director of 
School Cafeterias, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Cora K. Loughridge, Business Di- 
rector, Department of School Lunches, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. George H. Mueller, Ass’t. Secy. 
Board of Education, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Mrs. Bena Hoskins, Director of School 
Cafeterias, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Miss Alice R. Certain, Director School 
Cafeterias, Jacksonville, Florida. 


The program included talks by Samuel 
Pfeiffer, supervisor of Public School 
Lunchrooms, Buffalo, New York on the 
subject “The School Cafeteria and Its 
Relation to Future Restaurant Patrons” ; 
Dick Hanley, co-coach of the All-Eastern 
Stars Football Team, who spoke about 
the importance of serving proper food to 
football players; Mr. George Mueller 
Kansas City, Missouri, who talked about 
the advantages of centralized organization 
as against the individual principal oper- 
ating his own school lunch room. 

The problem of “Education versus 
Practical Experience” was discussed by 
Miss Evelyn Smith, department of home 
economics, University of Illinois. She 
stressed the importance of combining a 
college training with practical experience 
and suggested that after graduation, stu- 
dents should have at least a year of prac- 
tical experience under some good man- 
ager in order to properly interpret the 
things learned in college. Students wish- 
ing to go into school lunchroom work 
should major in food, nutrition, chemical 
changes in food, and in bacteriology as 
well as institutional management, large 
quantity food preparation, equipment 
buying and cost accounting. Miss Smith 
also pointed out the fact that a school 
lunch room director today is definitely a 
part of the educational program in the 
school. “He is part of the faculty be- 
cause his work is so important in the 
school program. I suggest a small school 
have as a director a person trained in 
home economics who has had some ap- 
prentice training and as much experience 
as the school can afford to pay for. In 
a large school system it may be headed 
up by a Home Economist, but that Home 
Economist must be a practical person 
who has had commercial experience or 
business experience. I believe there is a 
great future for the Home Economist in 
the school lunch room”. 

Another subject of timely interest was 
developed in the talk given by Miss Viv- 
ian A. Reading, on “The Test Kitchen 
and Its Value to the Purchasing Agent.” 
Miss Reading is manager of the test 
kitchen at the Wells High School lunch 
room in Chicago. This use of test kitch- 
ens in connection with school cafeterias 
is a comparatively new idea and one that 
has many possibilities aside from the very 
evident value to the purchasing agent, 
as it offers a means for working out 
standardized recipes, keeping a more ac- 
curate check on costs, etc. The work 
must of course be in charge of a well 
trained person. 
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THE Importance of Ovaltine 
in making milk more 


Acceptable 


(1) It makes it more palatable, (2) it prevents heavy 
curds ...Other advantages of this product 








PHOTOMICROGRAPH at top shows 
milk curds, as they form in the 
stomach, under the action of the di- 
gestive juice. Note size. Below you 


N°? DISCUSSION of an adequate diet 
is complete without presenting a 
way for making milk more acceptable. For 
it is known that many persons don’t like 
milk, and others do not digest it easily. 

There are 2 ways in which Ovaltine helps 
make milk more acceptable. (1) It makes 
it more palatable. (2) It reduces milk’s 
curd tension, causing it to form fine par- 
ticles instead of the heavy curds which it 
would form in the stomach of itself. 

But these are not the only advantages of 
OVALTINE. It is a concentrated food and is 
calculated to increase the appetite in children. 
It aids in the digestion of starches .. . a factor 
of importance when digestion is impaired due 
to illness, food-bolting, or the insufficiency of 
starch- digesting enzymes in the individual. It 
also contains the appetite-stimulating Vitamin 
B. And it is extremely nourishing in itself. 

For example, it contains proteins, carbohy- 
drates and fats in readily assimilable form. It 
supplies minera/s—iron, copper, calcium, phos- 
phorus, enriching milk in these valuable com- 
ponents. And it contains, besides Vitamin Bi— 
Vitamins A, G (Bz) and D* as well. 


Thus Ovaltine finds great usefulness as a child 
food, both for helping to increase appetite and 
for aiding in “building.” In addition, it is in 
many cases a valuable adjunct in curbing 
nervousness—for underweight and nervous- 
ness often go together. 

Recent X-ray studies show that when Ovaltine 
is added to a starch meal, the stomach empties 
more quickly than when starch alone is given. 
This is taken as evidence of an increase in the 
rate of starch digestion in the stomach and, it 
is held, helps appetite to return more quickly. 

Many authorities are now recommending a 
“fourth” or “fifth” meal for adults, to increase 
efficiency. Ovaltine in milk is well adapted to 
this purpose because it is easily digested and 
readily utilizable. Itdoesn’t “load” the stomach. 

And, as you know, when taken as a hot drink 
at bedtime, Ovaltine has certain remarkable 
qualities in relaxing the body and helping to 
compose it for sleep. 

For invalids, convalescents, nursing mothers 
—it is often the “ideal drink” —easily tolerated 

—adding sustenance in readily dige sstible form 

- at times when the digestive system may 
not be able to “handle” other foods well. 

Take advantage of the special offer below. 





see finely disseminated milk granules, 
the result of the addition of OVAL- 
TINE to milk. This reduction of curd 
tension by Ovaltine helps to make 
milk more digestible. 


*The natural Vitamin D content of Ovaltine has been augmented and standardized by the use of 
the Steenbock Irradiation Process. 


Special Offer to Home Economics Teachers... 


Lf you wish to demonstrate OVALTINE in your class, let us send you a large can 
of it. Won't you just fill your name in the coupon below? In addition, if you would 
like us to send you enough generous-size sample cans for your whole class—just 
so specify in the space provided. Thank you. 


To THE WANDER CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the large-size can of OVALTINE and/or enough 


















NOTICE TO CAFETERIA DIRECTORS 


Improve the profits of your cafe- 
teria, and increase the nutriment of 
those who eat there, by adding 


OVALTINE to your bill-of-fare! . t 0 | 
Ovaltine makes milk more digesti- generous-size trial cans for my entire class. 
ble. It makes it more palatable, 
appealing to those whodo not LIKE [] | 
milk. OVALTINE is available in : NGM rervereernreeee 
large “‘hospital’’-size tins, for the r. ¥ Lng on foe | 
special use of restaurants, cafe- [| - i check above. Titl | 
terias, etc.—who wish to take ad- - BONO .cnasezeevrensnsces 
vantage of this profit-making item. B- C] | 
‘ If you wish a supply A9@0€88.....-.-s-oonce---vovesereceetosnsssseeseenrernntecenorestnteusneeere 
* > of sample cans for | 
wal your class, fill in 
riya late Malan City... Oe ne ee Beige a ae | 


Ovaltine is the Swiss feod-driak 3 now made in the U. S. A. | 
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Do You Know— 
Pumpkin Pie is an Old English 


Dainty? 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
The Daily News of November 29, 


1894, states that “ a very favor- 
ite dish, especially among the poorer 
classes of America is pumpkin pie— 
pronounced ‘punkin.’” Doubtless the 
author of this Thanksgiving news item 
did not realize that the pumpkin pie to 
which he refers was known three hun- 
dred years earlier as pompion, a favor- 


ite dainty of the English housewife. 

Pompion, to be sure, bore but slight 
resemblance to the richly spiced, gold- 
en brown product which makes the 
New England cook envied the world 
over. Like many typical dishes of pres- 
ent day America, the recipe for pump- 
kin pie was brought to this country 
by the early settlers. Gradually it was 
changed and improved upon until even 
the original name was lost. 


Pompion of olden times was pre- 
pared by cutting a hole in the side 
of the vegetable, carefully scooping 


out seeds and fibre and filling the cavity 
with juicy, well flavored apples. Then 








How can we give distinctior 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables? 


Accessories. 


request. 





Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 





The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in “Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 

Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; School Lunches; Table Service and 


Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 
Home Economics teacher who requests them. 


If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1136 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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the whole was baked. Just when pom. 
pion became transformed into an hon- 
est-to-goodness pie with fluted edges 
and flaky undercrust is difficult to 
guess. We do know, however, that be- 
fore it reached its final stage of tooth- 
some perfection, pumpkin pie was made 
after the recipe for old fashioned Eng- 
lish apple pie. 

The following quaint directions tell 
how apple pie was fashioned in six- 
teenth century England. Let us imag- 
ine pumpkin peeled, cut into pieces and 
added to the apples, and we have a pic- 
ture of how pumpkin pie might have 
tasted to the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“Take your apples and pare them 
cleane and core then as ye wyll a 
Quince,” says the recipe, “then make 
your coffyn [pie crust] after the same 
manner, take a lyttle fayre water and 
half a dyche of butter and a little Saf- 
fron, and sette all this upon a chafyn- 
dyshe tyll it be hoate, then temper 
your flavor with this sayd licuor, and 
the whyte of two egges and also make 
your coffyn and ceason your apples 
with sinemone, Gynger and Sugar 
ynoughe. Then putte them into your 
coffyn and lay halfe a dyshe of butter 
above them and so close your coffyn 
and so bake them.” 

The evolution of pumpkin pie from 
pompion, to apple-and-pumpkin, and 
finally to the unadulterated product of 
our holiday dinner table has been a 
long succession of triumphs. Perhaps 
this piéce de résistance of the Thanks- 
giving feast is all the dearer because it 
orignated in English soil. Pumpkin 
pie, like many other favorite New Eng- 
land dishes, boasts both age and tra- 
dition. All of us who love it—and I 
doubt if there are any who do not— 
join Whittier in saying at this festive 
time of the year: 

“Ah! on Thanksgiving day, what calls 
back the past, like the rich pumpkin 
pie?” 


Teaching Nutrition 
(Turn to page 337) 


reproduction must be considered as rats 
begin to reproduce when they are about 
three months old. In a home economics 
class of the suitable age level carrying the 
rats through reproduction is well worth 
while even though it means a longer 
time and another cage for the mother. 
Classes will benefit greatly, however, even 
though reproduction seems undesirable. 
In that case care should be taken that all 
the rats are of the same sex since on any 
given diet males and females grow at 
somewhat different rates. On the aver- 
age more young are born and a larger 
proportion successfully raised on the bet- 
ter diets though a single experiment is 
sometimes disconcertingly exceptional. 
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The first time we tried to show the effect 
of too much “candy,” the sugar rat had 
six young all of which died almost im- 
mediately. The rat on the large amount 
of milk had eleven of which she raised 
nine. She might have raised all of them 
but the girls were so excited over eleven 
babies and so eager to see them that they 
could not stay away from the cage. The 
worried mother carried the babies around 
trying to hide them and unfortunately 
laid two of them down in the water cup. 
This spring the biology professor did a 
“cesarian operation” for the home nursing 
class. The students were so interested 
and seemed to get so much out of it that 
we shall repeat it whenever pregnant rats 
are available. 

A rat feeding experiment can be made 
to serve many beside those in the immedi- 
ate class. With a little judicious adver- 
tising and one assembly program we suc- 
ceeded in stirring up considerable interest 
on the campus. We found an increased 
consumption of milk in the college dining- 
room after the rats and their weight 
charts had been shown in assembly. The 
rats have visited several P.T.A. meetings 
and all the elementary schools in town. 
The amount of visiting one can do with 
any one set of rats is of course limited, 
since the best time to show them is during 
the one or two weeks when differences in 
size are obvious or when recovery is just 


beginning. Later children are less im- 


pressed. It is usually better to take only 
the males as they ordinarily have a 
smoother weight curve. The beginning of 
sexual maturity and pregnancy influence 
the weight curves of the females. Be- 
sides with little children too many rats 
confuse the issue. 

In the August (1936) number of the 
Scientific Monthly Dr. H. C. Sherman of 
Columbia University has again pointed 
out the great importance of good diet for 
health. He calls attention to the fact 
that the recent lengthing of the average 
span of life has been due almost entirely 
to the decrease in the death rates of in- 
fants and young children. He _ reports 
that rat work in his laboratory shows that 
good diet contributes to a longer active 
adult life, that is, to early maturity and 
to a late old age. “There are,” he says, 
“evidences of several-kinds that in direct 
human experience this same sort of im- 
provement of food supplies... acts to 
support superior development in children 
and a greater number of years of ‘posi- 
tive’ or ‘buoyant’ health in adults.” The 
work of our health agencies is allowing a 
larger and larger number of children to 
reach adult life. It is our job to so teach 
nutrition that they may enjoy a longer 
period of buoyant health in adult life. 
Let us show the children as many as pos- 
sible of Mr. and Mrs. Milk’s robust and 
happy family and as many cases as we 
can of marked recovery in those penitent 
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the most practical 
money can buy. 


CAFAMIRA YS 


CHELSEA PRODUCTS 


28) ELEVENTH AVE. 


Fordham University, NINE 
iaaetainns CORRECT 
and many others. SIZES 


The School Tray 
Checks ALL Ways 


CAFATRAYS have proven their merit. 
They have more to offer than any other 
tray on the market. 


They are QUIET. No excessive noise in 
handling or stacking. 


They are SANITARY. Their hard polished 
surface cannot absorb food or grease. An 
ordinary dishwashing leaves them surgically 


They are TOUGH—practically indestruc- 
They are light, attractive—in short, 


and economical 
Investigate. 


tray 









AT LEADING SUPPLY HOUSES 


“naughty” rats who turned over a new 
leaf as regards diet. 
References 

Sherman, H. C. “Nutritional Improve- 
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American Education Week 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. 


sioner of Education, makes the following 


Commis- 


statement concerning American Education 
Week to be observed this year through- 
out the United States from November 9 
to 15: 

“A major purpose of American Edu- 
cation Week is to the average 
citizen to investigate one of the largest 
which he is a stockholder 
frequently we 


induce 


businesses in 
with voting power. So 
take democracy for granted and forget 
that this public business belongs to us. 
We find things going on which we do 
not fully understand or approve, and then 
outside the 


we speak as if some force 
community of citizens had control of our 
schools. 

“If, in some instances, schools are not 
being operated at top efficiency with pro- 
grams of vital value to the people of 
America, it behooves the stockholders to 
situation in parent-teacher 


discuss the 


(Continued on page 362) 


that 
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Is The Environment Right? 


(Continued from page 336) 


book shelves 
used in the 


Small book’ cases or 
that represent the kind 
home are welcome additions to many 
schoolrooms, These may be of the 
type that can be placed on the floor 
against the wall, or used instead of an 
end table, or that can be suspended on 
the wall above a desk or a table. They 
may be made in the manual 
training or shop department or by the 
janitor, or they may be purchased if 
funds permit. In any case they, in 
themselves, should be good in line and 
proportion, suited in finish to the place 
in which they are to be used and so 


school’s 


placed as to contribute as much as 
possible to the appearance of the room. 

Window boxes can also add consid- 
erably to the attractiveness of the 
schoolroom. A window box that is 
deep enough to conceal the flower pots 
will give a unified appearance to the 
window. If the box is lined with a 
metal “saucer,” the plants will grow 
better the moisiure will then 
be evenly distributed to them as _ it 
soaks up through the bottom of the 
flower pots. The box will also shield 
the plants from drafts and chilling tem- 
peratures if the window is opened. 

If the only place for a window box 
is over a radiator that is beneath the 
window, a shelf that will protect the 
window box can be easily provided. 


because 








Tell your 
patients, Doctor... 


The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 









A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL. 





the 


he 


DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B 


PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL.. 


t the 


whole 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Dept PHE, 1783 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me information that will be helpful in 
evaluating cereal diets as compiled in your Research 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 
Laboratory Report 


Name - 


Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 








Address 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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The shelf is made of a sheet of thin 
is cut the width of the 
and attached to the sill be- 


metal which 
window 
neath the window box. The metal 
sheet is allowed to extend far enough 
in front to cover the top of the radi- 
Then it is bent down and back 


ator. 
until it touches the wall back of the 
radiator. In this way all of the heat 


is thrown out into the room and the 
space directly underneath the window 
box is not heated. 

If there is a classroom window in 
which a few carefully chosen pieces of 
colored glass can be displayed to ad- 
vantage, they will bring a desirable 
bit of sparkle into the room as well 
as an added note of color. Empty bot- 
tles carefully selected from the stand- 
point of color and shape may be inex- 
pensive sources of glass suited for this 
purpose. A certain brand of fruit 
juice has provided a bottle suited for 
this purpose, as have bottles contain- 
ing food sauces, syrups and relishes. 
Tumblers, plates, and bowls, attractive 
in shape, color, and texture, may be 
brought from home by members of the 
class and used for this purpose. How- 
ever, it is well to remember that any- 
thing to be used at the windows must 
be judged from the outside of the 
building as well as from the inside of 
the room if the results are to be en- 
tirely satisfying. 

If your classroom is one of those 
equipped for storage space with open 
shelves that are admirable for their 
intended purpose but very difficult to 
make contribute to the appearance of 
the room, perhaps they may be treated 
successfully according to one. of the 
following suggestions: 

(1) They may be entirely curtained 
with a fabric that makes the shelves 
a part of the background treatment of 
the room. 

(2) They may be curtained with two 
kinds of fabric so combined that the 
curtained space becomes an example of 
interesting space relations. For ex- 
ample, the central and larger section of 
the curtain may be of a plain or a 
printed fabric so it will contrast with 
the two end curtains that are alike. 

(3) The two ends of the storage 
space may be curtained with some suit- 
able fabric and the central shelves left 
open so they may be arranged attrac- 
tively with books, pottery, etc. 

If your storage space consists large- 
ly of cupboards with glass doors, some 
of the cupboards may become more in- 
teresting if some of the doors are lined 
with paper or a textile. For example, 
the two end doors of a group of four 
could be lined and the other two left 
and treated as open shelves. Or if 
the cupboards have small glass doors 
above larger doors below, all of the 
lower ones could be curtained and the 
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upper ones left open for interesting 
displays of textiles, books, or pottery. 

Whether or not to have curtains for 
the schoolroom is a much discussed 
subject. It is true that the right cur- 
tains will make the room more attrac- 
tive and homelike, but it is equally 
true that since the school building is 
a public one with very high ceilings 
and correspondingly high windows, and 
because of the size and shape of the 
building most, if not all of the win- 
dows in a room, are massed upon one 
side of it, the problem is much more 
complex than that of planning curtains 
for the windows of a private dwelling. 
Moreover, the Home Economics class- 
room may be the only schoolroom in 
the building with curtains, so the prob- 
lem is further complicated by the ap- 
pearance from the street if only a few 
windows are curtained. 

If there are to be curtains they 
should be planned to meet standards of 
suitability in texture, in color, in sur- 
face pattern or design, and in type or 
style. The fabric must be suited in tex- 
ture to the purpose of the room and to 
the texture of the wail finish, the wood- 
work, the furniture, and the equipment. 
It must be of a color or colors that 
are harmonious and attractive within 
the room, and that will be satisfactory 
as they are seen from the outside. of 
the building. If a fabric with a surface 
pattern is used, it must be strong 
enough in design to hold its own 
against the size of the room and its 
sturdy furnishings yet not be so strik- 
ing as to fail to fit in with the other 
furnishings of the room. A style or 
type of curtain that is very simple in 
line, that maintains the structural lines 
of the windows, and that creates pleas- 
ing space divisions and relations within 
the room and at the windows, will un- 
doubtedly be the most successful. 

Schoolrooms can be attractive. They 
should be attractive and they will be 
attractive if careful thought is given to 
the textures, the colors and the sur- 
face design of all the articles and mate- 
rials that are selected for use in the 
schooiroom and to the arrangement of 
the furniture and the accessories so 
they are harmonious to each other, to 
the wall space, in which they are used, 
and to the room as a whole. 





How Science Helps The 
Housewife 


(Continued from page 346) 


Laboratories and Research Institutes, 
and publish their results by means of 
pamphlets and lectures. 

The Norwegian Household Managé- 
ment Research Institute, at Oslo, has 
been doing very excellent work for 
many years past, and is now being re- 
constituted under the Norwegian De- 
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partment of Agriculture, and brought 
thoroughly up-to-date. It should be ex- 
plained that the domestic education of 
the adult woman in Norway is under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Although the headquarters of the Re- 
search Institute are at Oslo, the prac- 
tical testing of apparatus is carried out 
at the Government’s Training College 
for Teachers of Domestic Science, at 
Stabbek, under the able direction of 
Miss Henriette W. Nissen, a member 
of the Testing Committee which man- 
ages the Institute. The carried 
out at Stabbek occupy much time and 
labour. A good deal of attention is 
given to tests of electrical washing ma- 
chines, automatic and otherwise, and 


tests 


their effect laundering; baking 


ovens; cooking stoves, etc. 


on 


Reports of the results obtained from 
small 


these tests are issued in pam- 
phlets from time to time, and circu- 
lated amongst the Norwegian House- 


wives’ Association, which has branches 
all over the country. 
In to the 
searches carried on at Oslo and Stab- 
bek, 
tories in Norway, 
Monopol, or Flour 
Norwegian 


addition household _re- 
a number of independent labora- 
such as the Korn- 
Monopoly, and the 
Association of Canning 
Companies, at Stavanger, devote a por- 
ot 


the 


tion their time to domestic research 


for purpose of furnishing informa- 


tion helpful to housewives. 












HE EVER INCREAS- 
ING DEMAND for 
Sherman Blend Coffee 
proves that the experi- 
enced buyer appreciates 
quality and value more 
than mystifying formulas 
or exaggerated statements 
of merit. Sherman Blend 
Coffee contains rich Mara- 
caibos, winey Bogotas, 
selected Mexicans, com- 
bined with a perfect San- 
tos. 


Coffee 
Merchants 
for Over 
50 Years 









Sexton Specials offer outstanding 
values in foods prepared exclusively 
for those who feed many people each 


day. 


It combines the best qualities of the world’s finest 


coffees in a blend which brews a rich liquor full of flavor 
and stimulating in its full bodied strength. It is coffee so 
good that I am proud to lend it my name and give it my 


“unqualified endorsement. 


CHICAGO 


ony a 


President. 


pkelaty’ S EXTON & CO 


BROOKLYN 
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“THANKS TO YOU, 
DOCTOR, 


More mothers voted for me than 
for all the others combined!” 








@ Two national magazine groups, acting entirely 


independently, asked 200,000 readers: ‘What 


brand of strained baby foods do you use?” 

And more mothers wrote the name “Gerber’s” 
than all other brands combined! The exact fig- 
ures and percentages are shown below. 

We want to thank you and the thousands of 
other doctors whose recommendations to mothers 
have resulted in this overwhelming national 
preference for Gerber’s. We also wish to pledge 
a continuation of the policy that has won your 
support: 

Gerber never has and never will give feedin 
formulas or medical suggestions. Gerber wil 
continue to emphasize that each baby is an in- 
dividual prcblem and to advise mothers to con- 
sult their physicians. And Gerber will continue 
to provide strained foods in as basic form as 
possible so that your diet instructions may be 
followed to the letter. 





FAWCETT MAGAZINE 
GROUP’S SURVEY 
October, 1935 
Out of 16,808 replies to questionnaires reach- 
ing over 150,000 readers, those using strained 
baby foods voted as follows:— 


GERBER’S 50.6% 
Strained Food X 18.8% 
Strained Food Y 10.8% 
Strained Food Z 7.6% 
Other Brands 12.2% 





ANOTHER NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
GROUP’S SURVEY 
April, 1936 
Out of 5,114 replies to a questionnaire reach- 
ing 50,332 readers, those using strained baby 
foods voted as follows:— — 


GERBER’S 55.1% 









Strained Food X 14.8% 

Strained Food Y 10.0% > st. 
Strained Food Z 6.9% AS 
All Other Brands 13.2% rence 








Gerbers 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP. 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND CEREAL. 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fre- 
mont, Mich. (In Canada, Grown and 
Packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont.) 

—Please send me copy of your new 32-page 

“Baby's Book” by Harriet Davis, a ae. 

ing authoritative information to mothers on 

baby feeding and care. Enclosed find 10c to 
cover cost. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
H 
' 
' 
' 
' —Please send me free, Handbook for Teach- 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


ers on Infant Nutrition and copies of 
leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition. 

2411 
POND: 555 Fen wbade no. 8a 5054 6005043 eeosece 
Ee TE he ene Seer rer. evecccece 
ECR, Pee. See 
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Thanksgiving Feasts 
(Continued from page 343) 


turned 
rain at 


that God in His anger had 
against them. Fortunately, 
last came to give new life to the fields 
and new hope to the downcast Puri- 
tans. In gratitude for God’s mercy, the 
Governor officially appointed July 30, 
1623, as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise for Plymouth Colony. 

Other Thanksgiving Days followed 
in other colonies. Massachusetts Bay 
Colony celebrated its first day of fast- 
ing and thanksgiving in 1630, upon the 
safe arrival of ships. In 1639 Connecti- 
cut observed its first Thanksgiving. It 
was not until 1680, however, that 
Thanksgiving for the autumn harvests 
assumed the dignity of an annual fes- 
tival in Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The Dutch settlers of New Nether- 
lands appointed a day for thanksgiving 
as early as 1644, and held the festival 
more or less irregularly thereafter. 

During the Revolution the Continen- 
tal Congress recommended that one 
or more than one days of thanksgiving 
should be set apart each year, except in 
1777. In 1789 Washington decreed No- 
vember 26th as a national day of 
Thanksgiving. At the close of the War 
of 1812, Madison appointed a day of 
special thanksgiving. It was not until 
Lincoln’s day, however, that the fourth 
Thursday of every November was regu- 
larly dedicated to the purpose of na- 
tional thanksgiving. 

The actual significance of the early 
American Thanksgiving days is best 
understood through some of the many 
delightful accounts of how the feast 
was observed by those who really en- 
joyed it. A quaint bit appears in the 
naive journal of Anna Winslow Green, 
writing from Boston in November, 
1771. “I zuess I shall have but little 
time for journalizing till after thanks- 
giving,” writes Miss Anna. “My aunt 
Deming says I shall make one pye my- 
self at least. I hope,” she adds wist- 
fully, “somebody beside myself will 
like to eat a bit of my Boston pye.. .” 

Anna wrote that “notwithstanding 
the stir about the Proclamation,” she 
spent’ “an agreeable Thanksgiven.” 
After worship, friends and relatives 
came in for the evening and the “young 
folk had a room with a fire in #” to 
themselves. The pastor gave them his 
company for an hour, adds Anna. 

In a charming letter written by 
Juliana Smith to her Cousin Betsey in 
the year 1779, we have a striking pic- 
ture of Thanksgiving in New England 
during the Revolution. Juliana tells 
how it was her Uncle Simeon’s turn 
to have the celebration at his house, 
“. . . but, of course,” she adds, “we 
all helped them as they help us when 





it is our turn, and there is always 
enough for us all to do.” 

Since all the supplies possible were 
sent to the Army, Juliana finds pie 
making a bit difficult. 

“All the baking of pies and cakes 
was done at our house,” she explains, 
“and we had the big oven heated and 
filled twice each day for three days be- 
fore it was all done, and everything was 
good, though we did have to do with- 
out some things that ought to be used. 
Neither Love nor Money could buy 
Raisins, but our good red cherries 
dried without the pits, did almost as 
well and happily Uncle Simeon still 
had some spices in store.” 

The dinner party evidently was a 
great success, There were so many 
guests that two tables had to be set. 
Uncle and Aunt Simeon presiding over 
one and Juliana’s father and mother at 
the other. Juliana’s description of the 
menu is interesting: 

“Of course we could have no Roast 
Beef. None of us have tasted Beef 
this three years back as it all must go 
to the Army . . . But Mayquittymaw’s 
Hunters were able to get us a fine red 
Deer, so that we had a good haunch 
of Venisson on each Table.” Besides 
“Vennison” there were chines of pork, 
roast turkéy, goose and two “big Pig- 
eon Pasties.” In addition to other 
good vegetables, there was a new lux- 
ury “called Sellery and you eat it with- 
out cooking.” The Mince Pies were 
good, and so were the “Pumpkin Pies, 
Apple Tarts and big Indian Puddings” 
which “lacked for nothing save Appe- 
tite by the time we had got around to 
them.” In place of wine there was 
good cider, and a boiled suet pudding 
instead of the usual plum pudding. 

At the close of her account, Juliana 
adds a-truly charming touch of humor. 
She refers to Brother Jack, who could 
not reach home until late Wednesday 
night, due to heavy storms. Neverthe- 
less, he “. . . rode with all due dili- 
gence considering the snow.” He 
brought us as a present an orange for 
each of the Grandmothers, “. . . but 
Alas! they were frozen in his saddle 
bags. We soaked the frost out in cold 
water, but I guess they wasn’t as good 
as they should have been!” 











EE = PRACTICAL COURSES 





The SCHOOL of in 

NOseaia COMMUNITY 

Pertalandae FOOD SERVICE 
CATERING 


Actual experience in public tea room and practice 
apartment is combined with courses in Organization, 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 
Table Service, etc. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 
Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
Courses, Table Service, ing, Manage- 
ete. Praetical 
perience in practice a school. Dormi- 


ex partment, nursery 
etd on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner, Director, for 
Catalog P. 350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











Attractive Patterns 







Seach your students to look 
for the label illustrated when 


IN STOCK 
buying washable dresses, uni- 


forms and other garments so | fo y Im m edia fe Deli very 


as to be sure of lasting fit. The | 





Write for folder showing Syracuse China patterns in 
stock for immediate delivery. All patterns are under 
a hard glaze for long life, yet the colors are as clear 


Sanforized process shrinks 
cottons and linens so com- 
pletely that they will not 


shrink out of fit when washed. and bright as overglaze. The strongest, most durable 
Traveling Exhibit of gar- china made—lasts longer, costs less per year. White, 
ments, fabrics and names of | Old Ivory, or Adobe body—conventional rim or the 
stores that carry them will be | new space-saving Econo-Rim. Order through your 
supplied for important meet- supply house. 


ings of teachers. Write for 


noon SYRACUSE CHINA 


Sanjorised Shrunk 
Sanforiyec Sung | Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, New York 
ee | OR NEW YORK: 551 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 58 E. Washington St. 








DAINTY LEMON LOAF 
A TESTED RECIPE 


2 cups pastry flour \ teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

% teaspoon Arm & ¥% cup butter or other \% cup sweet milk 
Hammer or Cow shortening 1% tablespoons lemon 
Brand Baking Soda 1 cup sugar juice 


1 Sift, then measure flour Sift three 

times with baking soda and salt. 

2. Cream the butter until light and lemon 

colored. Add sugar gradually 

3. Slowly add the eggs which have been 
beaten until they are almost as stiff as 
whipped cream. 

. Alternately add the dry ingredients 
and the liquid, beating until smooth 
after each addition. Add lemon juice, 
blending in well. 

5. Turn into greased loaf pan. Bake. 

6. Cover with Lemon Filling and top with 

14 recipe of 7-minute frosting. 

Amount 8x8-inch pan Temperature 375° F 

Time: 45 minutes 


.S 





Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are identical 


b 4 O) OES BIO) \ i ae) 2) 2) B10) 6) 008 a oe) BAKE WITH BAKING SODA—USE LEMON JUICE 


ae 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book, “Good 
Things To Eat," also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 




















Name. 
Street. 
City State 
(Please print name and address) P-37 
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unchroom 


—— saves money everywhere! 
Creates delicious syrup, only 5lc a 
gallon—makes possible sundaes and 
other desserts at low cost; peps up main 
dishes economically. Learn more about 
Mapleine. Send for large quantity 
recipes! Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle. 


_MAPLEINE | 


The Story of 
LLOYD WALL PAPERS 
will interest you 
Write for booklet. 


W. H. S. Lleyd Company, Inc. 
48 West 48th St., New York City 

















SEWING ROOM SUPPLIE 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 








$500 Skirt Cauges 
Pins, Needles and 
omae Many Other Items. 


Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adame St.. Chicago. Til. 


CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and rugs. Sponsored by Style 
Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 

















CANDY, DEEP-FAT 
THERMOMETER 


An Ideal Gift 
HOWS exact temperatures. 
Avoids costly failures in cook- 

ing sugar-mixtures. Shows proper 

fat temperature for frying with- 
out greasiness. Large easy-to- 
read figures. No mercury, no glass 
tubes. Chromium. Easy to clean, 
Practically unbreakable 


Other Types—35¢ Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, 
auto—35c. Decorative designs 50c 
to $1.00. Bath (floats) 50c. Hu- 
midimeter, $1.75, Humiditherm 
(indicates temperature and hu- 
midity) $3.50. At your depart- 
ment, drug and hardware stores 

Descriptive folder FREE 

ROCHESTER MFG. CO. 
69 Rockwoad St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ee hi ptr. 






















Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 











in home economics has become so ex- 
tensive, much time is needed in 
teaching essentials, that every bit of 
work done must be directed competent- 
ly or the varied elements offered in the 
course will result in muddled thinking 
on the part of the pupils. The time 
spent on notebooks will vary with the 
project under consideration and the 
ability of the pupil; it is the teacher’s 
job to accept only creditable work and 
to insist on individualized and efficient 
working methods. All of the values 
sought in this type of teaching may be 
lost if the instructor offers material 
above the level of the student’s abili- 
ties, or if the teacher herseif outlines 
and works out the units in detail, in- 
stead of putting guides into the hands 
of the pupils, and letting them solve 
their own problems. 

Morrison states that: “The heart of 
learning to study is not learning to get 
lessons, but rather learning how to use 
books.” It appears that the notebook 
is an essential part of the learning pe- 
riod of science and practical arts types 
of study. Notebooks assume great im- 
portance in home economics courses 
organized on the unit plan, using no 
single text, but coordinating varied ref- 
erences and materials useful in working 
out the individual units. One may 
conclude that notebooks are an essen- 
tial and valuable aid in home economics 
teaching if they become a concise, or- 
derly record of the student’s thinking, 
furnish a convenient place for filing 
references, illustrations, tests and ma- 
terials, and offer opportunity for ex- 
tra activity on the part of gifted and 
capable students. 


so 


American Education Week 


(Continued from page 357) 


groups and civic forums, with the aim of 
finding the way to express their votes 
more intelligently in selecting members 
for their boards of education and of 
holding these public servants to account. 

“The public schools are the basic instru- 
ments of the people for the achievement 
of that intelligent understanding of per- 
sonal and public responsibilities which 
will enable a democracy to function. . 
During American Education Week each 
American stockholder in the great pub- 
lic corporation of organized leanring is 
urged to see for himself how the busi- 
ness is being conducted and to find out 
how he may use his influence to im- 
prove the general commerce of ideas.” 

American Education Week is observed 
each year to inform the public as to the 
needs, aims, and achievements of the 
schools. The U.S. Office of Education 
cooperates with the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, and 
many other organizations sponsoring this 
nation-wide observance. 














THE SPIC AND SPAN—75c 


Made of firm white muslin, 80-80, 
Arm, neck, hem, firmly bound in tape, 
Neat, attractive—fitted waist, 

No hooks, eyes, snaps, buttonholes, 
Pre-shrunk and full standard length, 
Seamless front-back: easy to iron, 
Holder and headband free with each, 
Attractive belt ties—reversible 

Big pocket on right, front—back, 
Whole apron reversible—if desired, 
Completely covers girl’s dress, 

Slips on and off easily-quickly, 
Launders well—wears two years, 
Shoulder stays well in place. 





GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
LeSson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
mame will be enrolled for 1936-37, without cost or 
other obligations. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B, Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


JOAN FINDS OUT 

By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gordon 
A one-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15¢ 

MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS 

By Evelyn Eastman and Lillian Peek 
A one-act play for highschool classes in Child Develop- 
ment. Seven girls. 15¢ 

THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


By Louise Raymond 


A fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Pan- 
tomime with two announcers and any number of chil- 


dren. 15c 











A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 


By Mary Anna Lawrence 
Lines may be read behind scenes. Three girls and 
announcer. 15c 
Above plays 10c apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 


PLAYING THE.-GAME 
By Rachel P. Whelan and Adelaide M. Courtney 
A playlet on social relations. Two acts with five girls 
and four boys. 25c 
15e apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
A collection of eleven plays that have been successfully 











used in Home Economics classes. $1.50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Simplicity Patteens 


make Christmas Giving easy 


Teachers can help students to stretch pennies and have 
a happy Christmas, by making inexpensive gifts for 
Mother, for big or little sister, for classmates or friends. 


eee 
oN 
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No. 1951 15¢ 








If three girls decide to make collars of gay handker- 
chiefs, they can divide the cost of Pattern No. 1951. 





No. 2262 15¢ 





Perhaps another three will prefer to do stuffed animals. 
Pattern No. 2262 will afford them lots of amusement. 





No. 2263———15c 


Those who want to make stuffed dolls will have genuine 
fur. making and dressing them with Pattern No. 2263. 








15¢ 


No. 1808 
Suppose another group do appliqué and embroidery. Then 
why not towels and cushions, using Pattern No. 1808? 





If some would make blouses, dresses, jackets, skirts, 
hats, or aprons, urge them to see the local store’s big 
Simplicity counter book. There they will find inspira- 
tion and ideas among the hundreds of beautiful designs, 
at only 15 cents for a complete pattern. 

Help your pupils to make beautiful treasured gifts, and 
you and they will have a happy Christmas indeed. 
Urge all students to enroll in the Simplicity League of 
Amateur Designers at local Simplicity Pattern agency. 


SIMPLICITY conrany, ine 


419 Fourth Avenue — New York, N. Y. 
363 














TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and “World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 
Interesting illustrated charts, recent and 
authoritative pamphlets, reading _refer- 
ences to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E and 
G. Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 
nomics authorities. Supplied gratis. 
Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATIO 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 

















ONLY 10ec 


Now everyone should have the 
Carnation Cook Book. 9% by 
6% inches, 96 pages, 16 full- 
page color photos. Contains 
hundreds of recipes, diet lists, 
menus, etc. Send soin or 
stamps to Dept. D. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















i 
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i; DEPT. B, NORWALK, © 

















FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
| menu-making, cookery, charts 
shewing food values, and ree- 
TESTED ipes tested im the Kellogg 
hitchen Cottage. 
Home Economics Department A-11 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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New Artistic U 
VAN ene ses 


WW 

+ o/ = Tints & Dyes 
OES 

New ideas! New uses! You will want the 

beautiful new handbook, “Modern Color Magic,” 

which suggests original and important uses for 

tints and dyes, with full directions for using the 

new Diamond Tints & Dyes. Sent free. Ad- 

dress Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 16-C, Bur- 

lington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


L\ 
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Housing Management—A 
New Profession 


(Continued from page 347) 


the United States. In this 


ficient and 


this profession. 


Schools and colleges are recognizing 
the fact that the public housing move- 
ment is an important point in our so- 
cial structure. Its influence upon pres- 
ent day living must find a_ response 
in ways that are new and practically 
untried. Courses in Housing are being 
established in many of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and one of the 
most important phases which is being 


studied is the field of management. 


Fortunately for this new profession, 
there have been a sufficient number of 
persons, both in England and in the 
already 
accomplish- 
ments will furnish an actual source up- 
on which to build a training program. 
The pitfalls into which a purely theo- 
study might lead the novice 
may be avoided by the analysis and 
evaluation of the successes and failures 
of the methods already used by the 
pioneers in the field. One such train- 
ing school has already been held under 
the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials and the Fed- 
eral government. For several months 
a group of socially minded men and 
themselves with 
the technique involved in public hous- 
intensive train- 
leadership, 
followed by field survey and study of 
existing large-scale housing has given 
a new impetus to the study of housing 


United 
achieved 


States, who have 
success. Their 


rectical 


women familiarized 


ing management. An 


ing course under capable 


management. 
Inasmuch as_ the 


teresting possibilities to 


very promising. 








country 
they have founded the American Soci- 
ety of Women Housing Managers. The 
aim of this group is to place housing 
management on a_ professional basis; 
to investigate methods for more ef- 
satisfactory management 
along social lines as a _ slum-preven- 
tion measure; and to advise and coun- 
sel other women who wish to follow 











requirements for 
success in this new profession call for 
a combination of special talents, it is 
not likely that the field will be over- 
crowded. As a vocation it offers in- 
which _ the 
trite old saying may be aptly applied: 
“Many will be called but few chosen.” 
To those few, however, the outlook is 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
ress of March 3, 1933, of Practical Home 
Sconomics, published monthly at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for October 1, 1936. 


State of New York, ?) ... 
County of New York j§ ~”* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally - 
peared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Practical Home 
Economics, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and_ busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York Citv; Managing Editor, 
Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgavees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragranhs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circwmstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear u»on the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as<o- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


J. T. EMERY. 
nwi—oa CC 
(Seal) LILLIAN M. FREY, 

Notary Public, Queens County. 


Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 531, Reg. No, 7-F-327. 
Queens Co. Clerk’s No. 2550, Reg. No. 6603. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1937.) 
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HURRY ano cet THESE— 


1. FREE FOOD CHART 


The “last call” on this tremendously popular feature brought 
requests by the hundred pouring in from all over the country. 
And here it is again; the whole Story of Wheat from planting 
to table. Told in simple words, beautiful illustrations, eye- 
catching size (actual dimensions are 1834” x 2834”). To be 





sure of getting yours, clip the coupon below and 
send it in right now! 








PINEAPPLE BANANA SHORTCAKE 


1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Y/, tsp. vanilla extract 


6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 

4 tbsps. softened butter 

1 No. 2 can crushed pineapple 3 tsps. powdered sugar 

1 cup thinly sliced bananas 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

V4, cup light cream 

Drain the pineapple and reserve the juice. Split the biscuits, spread 
each half with 1 tsp. of the butter and sprinkle with 1 tsp. of the 
pineapple juice. Heat in a moderate oven of 375°F. 10 min. Mean- 
while combine the drained pineapple, the bananas, and the lemon 
juice. Add the vanilla and 2 tsps. of the sugar to the whipped 
cream and combine with the pineapple mixture. Fill half the warm 
biscuits with half this mixture, place remaining halves on top hol- 
low side up, and fill with the remaining pineapple mixture. Serve 
with the light cream mixed with 1 cup of the drained pineapple 
juice and sweetened with 1 tsp. powdered sugar. Serves 6. 
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2. FREE RECIPE BOOK 

This latest edition of the New Parade of Menu Hints 
se is brimful of delightful new ways to make a joy of 
cooking (and eating!) at home. You'll find versatile Shredded 
Wheat fitting beautifully in the most unexpected places— 
stuffing fowl, making pie crusts and the like. Try the two 
sample recipes below. Clip the coupon and you can have 
dozens more, equally good. But do it today! 





WELSH RAREBIT 
6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 2 egg yolks 
1/, Ib. Old English Cheese cut in small pieces 
1/, lb. American Cheese cut in small pieces 
If tsp. dry mustard 
3 cups scalded milk 


Ll, tsps. salt 
lg tsp. tabasco sauce 


Y/, cup flour 

114 tsps. paprika 
Beat egg yolks, add the cheeses, flour, mustard, salt and paprika 
and mix well. Add scalded milk gradually afd cook over boiling 
water till smooth and thick. Add tabasco sauce and blend well. 
Serve on split Shredded Wheat Biscuits—two halves to each per- 
son—which have been heated in a moderate oven of 375°F. for 
10 min. Serves 6. One type of cheese instead of two may be used. 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 






DECEMBER, 1936 


HEAT 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY — Educational 
Dept., 449 West 14th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copies of ‘The 
Story of Wheat” chart and “A New Parade of Menu 
Hints”’. , 
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BABY 
WANTS A 
BLANKET 
WARDROBE 





Lots of economical 


ABY’S thinking of her own comfort— but Mother’s going to enjoy this 
ift, too. No more dashing around, for there’s always a Baby P ll a 
gift, too. g around, for there’s always a Baby Peppere jis cid Eade Brpner- 
Blanket ready when and where she needs it. Soft as her favorite woolly ell Thrift Book. For 
lamb and luxuriously warm—they’ll keep the little miss comfy and snug eat wed TR alg 
. : . . ; writerepperell Manu- 
in her carriage and crib—protect her against drafts in the play pen and piles Company, 
after a warm bath. Thrifty, attractive and sturdy. The best baby shops 160 State Street, Bos- 


. ’ ton, M husetts. 
have a complete selection of styles for your baby’s blanket wardrobe. gpa rina 





baby PEPPERELL 


CRIB SHEETS ‘ CRIB BLANKETS 
LADY PEPPERELL SHEETS 
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